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Tis PRICE Of telephone service has 
one up much less than the price of 
{most everything else you buy. It has 
one up far less than the cost of pro- 
iding the service. Take wages, which 
re the biggest item, as an example. 


| Rates Up Far Less Than Wages — 
‘he increases granted so far in rates 
yr telephone service are only about 
alf the increases of $728,000,000 in 
slephone wages during the ten-year 
eriod through 1949. 


We're trying to catch 
up with costs 


Increases in the price you pay for telephone service 


are far behind the increases in wages and other costs 


In addition to wages, the costs of 
materials and almost everything else 
used in furnishing telephone service 
have risen substantially. 


These things mean higher operat- 
ing costs. ‘They also mean higher con- 
struction costs and hence increase the 
amount of investment for each new 
telephone that is added. 


The Need for Adequate Rates — 
These are some of the reasons why 
telephone rate increases are so neces- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


sary. The Bell Telephone Companies, 
however, have not asked nor do they 
intend to ask for more than is needed 
to keep on giving you good telephone 
service — service that improves and 
expands and grows in its value to you. 


Only a Penny or so a Call — Rate 
increases so far, plus those now re- 
quested, average only a penny or so 
per call —a small amount compared 
to the value, security and convenience 
of telephone service. 


Letters from Survey Readers 


SPEAKING OF FAMILIES — Comment on the Current Series 


I have read with great interest and 
appreciation your series on the family. 

Some of us had unequalled opportunities 
to observe the structural strengths and 
weaknesses of family life, domestic and 
foreign, during the stresses of war. I re- 
member evenings of discussion in London 
during 1944 when we brought forth the 
positive and negative values of the family 
as they revealed themselves during the 
blitz and we concluded that certainly for 
our generation the positive values greatly 
outweigh the negative. 

And yet how much simpler the task of 
gevernment would have been in_ those 
days if protection, feeding, and shelter 
could have been arranged without regard 
to family ties!) We marvelled during this 
period, not at the breakdowns but at the 
strength and adaptability of so ailing an 
institution. And despite all statistics used 
to cite its distintegration, men and women 
continue to establish families in the face 
of previous failures because seemingly they 
prefer to live this way. 

Much of our conflict in assigning duties 
to such institutions as the school, the 
church, and the social agency is the re- 
sult of our failure, in my opinion, to recog- 
nize that our society has forced a kind of 
specialization on the family and it is no 
longer able to perform effectively many 
of the functions which a large segment 
of our society still expects of it. 

One example of this is the determina- 


Children’s Lobby 


We would like to point out an inac- 
curacy in Marion Robinson’s reference to 
“lobbyless” children in her article, “Chil- 
dren and the Congress” in the April 
Survey. 

The American Parents Committee, with 
offices in New York and Washington, is 
a full-time lobby organization devoting 
its efforts to enactment of child welfare 
legislation to improving conditions for 
children. It was founded three years ago 
by George J. Hecht, publisher of Parents 
Magazine and chairman of the commit- 
tee, and its board of directors includes 
leading educators, writers, social scientists, 


parents and others interested in child wel- 
frames 


The Committee is the only national 
organization with a Washington office 
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tion of some groups to make the home 
responsible for sex education, Others in- 
sist that parents are the sole cause of de- 
linquency and ought to bear the conse- 
quences of whatever their children do. 
We waver back and forth in our laws on 
the responsibility of relatives for the care 
of the indigent because we can’t quite 
accept the changing role of the family as 
an economic unit. 

The family seems to be a pretty hardy 
institution, despite all the strains to which 
it has been and is subjected, but we need 
to give some further thought as to what 
we can rightly expect of it in present day 
society. But do we need or want a “na- 
tional policy for family life?” Aren’t we 
in danger of establishing the family as 
an instrument of national policy and of 
adding another impediment to necessary 
changes in a social institution which is 
designed to serve rather than to bind man- 
kind? Ernest F, Witte 
Council of Social Agencies 
Seattle, Washington 


+) Gas 


Your series on the modern family has 
brought out many interesting facts and 
viewpoints. 

Having to introduce a psychiatrist the 
other day, I wondered out loud how my 
youngsters ever survived to reach college. 
They were reared in the strict formula- 


which is doing this job for children. 
The two registered lobbyists in the Wash- 
ington office make daily calls on Senators 
and Congressmen, present well documented 
testumony before congressional committees. 
Through its monthly newsbulletin, “Wash- 
ington Report on Legislation for Children,” 
the APC has won national support for 
its ten-point legislative program. 
KATHLEEN Fany 
Executive Director 
The American Parents Committee 
Washington, D. C. 


Germany—Another View 


Dr. Hirsch’s paper, “Visit to My Past,” 
(April) interested me both as a social work- 
er and (like him) a native Berliner. 

There is, however, one—to be sure, very 
subjective—point I would like to raise as 


schedule era when you let crying babies, 
and grandma was banished from the nm 


sery. Today babies are cuddled, they | 
fed when they're hungry and moth 
never stray beyond earshot of the playp 
“Don’t fret,” the psychiatrist assured 8 
and his audience. “It isn’t the routine) 
child-rearing that counts so much as | 
attitude between parent and child.” 7) 
was reassuring. | 
Observing young folks in their hor 
and hearing discussion in college cl] 
rooms are encouraging to oldfashioa 
parents. Such experiences help disco) 
the feeling of crisis in today’s family. 
housing and insecurity are problems na 
what about the crisis of the New Engl 
family, 125 years ago, who packed its | 
longings and settled in the Michigan wi 
erness? Those families produced some ft 
rate mid-nineteenth century citizens. 
Another bright aspect of today’s fan] 
is the more closely matched education) 
parents and children. Education—for tll 
offspring—was the goal of most fam } 
two generations ago. Now most para} 
have at least a high school education, 4] 
there isn’t the intellectual and conve’ 
tional gap that once fissioned families.i} 
Finally, and most encouraging of all 
the expanded size of today’s family. \ 
children, in an era of planned parenthd} 
spring from greater love of children} 
wouldn’t be surprised if the birth | 
turned out to be the most influential 
tor of change in the second half of | 
century. Karv F. Zridf 


Monroe, Michigan } 


a question, based on reports from ex} 
enced personages. . . . Germany is asi} 
away from “our way of life’ and still} 
close to Nazism and Anti-Semitism] 
ever; reasons: partially today’s youth |] 
never known anything else but the swasi] 
and the Jewdevil and, partially, OM 
has miserably and dismally failed to \ 
toward a reorientation. . . . i|| 

I still believe, though, that Dr. Hirg 
sentence “there was no resentment aga 
the emigré,’ as his personal impres: 
experience, and vision with the one 
ticular group he was depicting has valid 
But it seems to me that readers may 
the wrong focus of what is going on abi 
and that most of the German populace 
and still is by no means as “friendly” as}f 
Hirsch’s friends were to him. Quite 
contrary! Hans A. Iva 
Los Angeles, California 


Among Ourselves 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE of 
cial Work section in this issue continues 
basic tradition. The issue of June 26, 1909 
first year this magazine was called The 
wuey — devoted fourteen pages to the 
iffalo meeting of the National Conference 
Charities and Correction. 

That was the year of Jane Addams’ elec- 
mas president and The Survey was 
eply impressed, commenting that this 
as “perhaps the most marked advance 
er made by the National Conference .. . 
ithout regard to precedent or help from 
age . . . the belated recognition of the 
ality of woman with man on _ the 
imanitarian field... .” The Survey was 
eased, however, and went on to speak of 
her women who had made _ themselves 
spected, and “Any one of several such 
ight have been selected for the presidency 
ith absolute confidence in the success of 
‘x administration.” 


AMONG THE HONORS and _ symbols 
“recognition received in the past by Kath- 
ine F. Lenroot but not mentioned in 
@ citation which accompanied the 1950 
vey Award—page 318—was the Church- 
anship Award from the Council for 
cial Action of the Congregational Chris- 
n Church. This was presented to Miss 
mroot at the General Council in Oberlin, 
uo, June 18, 1948. 


THE SURVEY wishes to acknowledge 
2 services of its numerous friends at 
lantic City who helped Beulah Amidon 
d Kathryn Close gather material for 
2ir reports on the National Conference 
Social Work, in the special conference 
tion in this issue. They included: 
Barbara Abel, Merrill Conover, Dorothy 
wey, Mary Holmes Gilmore, Shelton 
| Granger, John Kidneigh, Elizabeth G. 
i;Cormick, Lillie M. Peck, Sahra S. Rapp, 
\rry Serotkin, Ruth Smalley, Lois Wildy, 
ten Winston, and Elinor P. Zaki. 


(PREVIOUSLY executive director for 
} Society for the Prevention of Crime, 
win J. Lukas has joined the staff of 
} American Jewish Committee with re- 


} frequently been called upon for ad- 
#2 and contribution to our pages. 


“HELEN KELLER, when she reaches 
seventieth birthday, June 27, will 
{ abroad carrying on her indefatigable 
‘rk for the blind and the deaf-blind 
|many lands. The occasion will be ob- 
ved in this country as she would wish, 
with a birthday cake and trimmings, 
} with a special documentary broadcast 
Yoe released by the American Foundation 
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From Strikes to Reasoning 


Youth and the Race Problem 
In Defense of the Regional Plan 
The Yellow Beetle 
Spiritual Values in Family Living 


John Mark Glenn 
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Atlantic City—April 1950 
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Progress by Planning 
From the Opening Addresses 


Conference Personalities 


THe ComMon WELFARE 
Lerrers AND LIFE 


Other Reviews 


CHAMBERLAIN, JOHN J. Corson, 


Davis, Cora EMME, 
SABLOFF. 


Mary K, GoLpbEN. 


two years $9. 


to Labor Articles, Psychological 


for the Blind. This will show the changes 
in the life of the blind over the past seventy 
years, and emphasize those directly at- 
tributable to Helen Keller, who has be- 
come a worldwide symbol of the triumph 
of spirit, intelligence, and courage over 
all but insurmountable physical handicaps. 


CLARENCE A. DYKSTRA, provost of 
the Los Angeles campus of the University 
of California, and an occasional Survey 
contributor, died last month at the age of 
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67. Outstanding as educator, lecturer, ad- 
ministrator, public official, he will be re- 


membered by many as an outstanding 
political scientist who put his principles 
to the test in practical affairs. Thus, though 
he was a member of a dozen faculties, 
and head of two great universities, (UCLA 
and Wisconsin) he also served as commis- 
sioner of the Los Angeles Department of 
Water and Power, city manager of Cin- 
cinnati, the first national director of Selec- 
tive Service, and chairman of the National 
Defense Mediation Board. 
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“Today it is the national policy . .. to apply all available resources to 
maintaining maximum employment, production, and purchasing power. And 


B) 


this policy is now implemented by statutory administrative machinery ... 


June 1950 — The Survey 


From Strikes to Reasoning 


HIS article was already in type, waiting 

to go through the printing press, when the 

| hundred-day-long Chrysler strike reached its 
sullen conclusion and the controversy of the 
railroad firemen flared up to a paralyzing 


climax. What could give sharper point to 
Mr. Davis’ article or demonstrate more elo- 
quently the need for wider acceptance of the 
techniques of group communication here 
recommended? 


| WILLIAM H. DAVIS 


HE SECOND QUARTER OF THIS TWENTIETH CENTURY HAS 
seen profound changes in the relations between this 
ntry’s industrial managers and workers. The forces 
lay have changed and so have the tools through which 
work, Furthermore, the potentialities for good or 
of industrial relations within the United States have 
been sharply focused by the events of history; by the 
Idwide significance of what goes on within our own 
omy. 
O measure our progress toward maturity in industrial 
tions and to glimpse some of the opportunities and 
obligations that lie immediately ahead, we must 
these changes into account. 
he first and most striking change is the tremendous 
ease in the number of organized workers and in the 
ence of organized labor. The unions have advanced 
an indefinite and precarious status to a place in 
social structure as significant as management’s. Two 
p contrasts will illustrate this. 
1935, a report of the Labor Committee of the Twen- 
Century Fund, commenting on the weakness of 
erican labor which then was essentially made up of 
t organizations, suggested that one could “imagine the 
gth that widespread industrial unionism would give 
he movement ... merely by considering the possi- 
ies of a union of steel workers, or of automobile 
kers, or of workers in any other of the mass produc- 
industries.” Today, the Automobile Workers and 
Steel Workers are the largest American unions, and 
e mass production industries are widely organized. 
the years immediately following World War I, 
erican industry devoted itself to a vigorous and suc- 
ul attack on unionism—the so-called “open shop” 
e. The angry battle was the very heart of manage- 
t-labor relations. In contrast, the 1946 debate pre- 
ng enactment of the Taft-Hartley law was devoid of 
_ suggestion, in or out of Congress, that the right of 
kers to organize and to choose their own representa- 


+ 


—By a distinguished New York lawyer who is 
Iso one of this country’s ace labor mediators, 
videly known as chairman of the War Labor 
3oard and of many similar bodies. 
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tives should be curtailed or that American management 
has any desire to return to open warfare against unionism. 
Conflict persists, of course, but the parties have moved 
from armed camps to bargaining tables. Nor is conflict 
undesirable. It is only totalitarianism that regards toler- 
ance of conflict as a weakness; where men are free, ac- 
ceptance of conflict is a central strength. Creative prog- 
ress does not come from absence of conflict, but from 
conflicts resolved by reasonable agreement. The recent 
behavior of managers and workers—even in their toughest 
struggles—reflects the significance of this shift from 
battle position to negotiation. The great strikes since 
1945 have been characterized by the strikers’ orderly be- 
havior and the absence of strike-breaking by managers. 
That long overdue event is a significant milestone on 
America’s road toward mature industrial relations. 


1 \ ae GREAT CHANGE IS IN THE EXTENT OF MANAGE- 
ment’s acceptance of collective bargaining, accompanied 
by a widening appreciation of its own social responsi- 
bility. This includes acceptance of an obligation to weigh 
the economic rights of workers equally with those of 
owners and managers. It includes, too, an awareness that 
production per man hour can be increased by working 
with and through the unions; that there is profit in good 
relations with organized workers. The word that sound 
industrial relations, collectively established, pay off in dol- 
lars and cents has been whispered even in Wall Street. 

A third and more recent change is the passing away 
of the depressing idea that ours is a static economy. To- 
day our attention: is focused on the dynamic concept of 
a youthful and expanding economy. This concept has 
been widely publicized. It has, for instance, been docu- 
mented in the recent reports to the President by his 
Council of Economic Advisers. Sumner H. Slichter of 
Harvard, writing in The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, looks ahead to a half century of technological 
progress and increasing income, with an economy “fun- 
damentally what it is today . . . strong and progressive, 
driven not by plans of a few officials but by the restless 
ambitions of tens of millions of producers.” Harold 
Moulton arrived at virtually the same conclusion in the 
Brookings Institution publication, “Controlling Factors 


in Economic Development.” The appalling economic 
cost of mass unemployment is now understood. Manage- 
ment, labor, and government are alert to avoid it. 

A fourth change is the clearer differentiation between 
wage rates and other factors of industrial relations. It 
is now realized that wage rates are not the sole, or even 
the principal, interest of the workers; that back of wage 
rates lie the desires of the human being for recognition 
and for opportunity to participate effectively in his own 
economic destiny; his individual concern for the right to 
work continuously at reasonably good wages, and his de- 
mand for fair opportunity without favor or discrimina- 
tion. Clearly, relations among the individuals within 
the plant are one thing and questions of wages, profits, 
and prices quite another. The sum of industrial rela- 
tions embraces but does not amalgamate wage agreements 
and the day-to-day contacts within the plant. No longer 
can wage rates be determined solely within the plant 
but more and more they have to take into account con- 
ditions within the industry, and throughout the economy. 
This throws a new light on those industry-wide conflicts 
which cause most anxiety in the public mind. 

Another change is in the sciences, which for so long 
were departmentalized and overspecialized in their ivory 
towers. Now they are focused by interchange of dis- 
ciplines upon the social-economic problems of the times, 
including that of developing mature individuals and 
hence a mature society with mature industrial relations. 

Harry A. Overstreet’s widely read book, “The Mature 
Mind,” stresses scientifically acquired insights into human 
nature that add up to what he calls the “maturity con- 
cept.” These point the way toward maturity but they 
show, too, that this can be realized only through what 
Overstreet calls “linkages” between the individual and 
his environment. The six linkages he names—knowledge, 
responsibility, communication, emotional adjustment, 
empathy (the ability to enter imaginatively into the feel- 
ings of others), and philosophy—are, I know from prac- 
tical experience, critically important in industrial rela- 
tions. Later, I shall consider these in more detail. 

A sixth change is in our thinking about government’s 
role in the national economy. It was about twenty years 
ago, in the Hoover administration, that the federal gov- 
ernment, through the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, first assumed responsibility for maintaining the bal- 
ance of this country’s “boom and bust” economy. Today, 
it is the national policy declared in the Employment Act of 
1946, to apply all available resources to maintaining maxi- 
mum employment, production, and purchasing power. 
And this policy is now implemented by statutory adminis- 
trative machinery—the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers and the Joint Congressional Committee on the 
President’s Economic Report. Thus the chief pre-occupa- 
tion in domestic affairs, these days, is not whether govern- 
ment has a responsibility for economic balance, but how 
to discharge that responsibility within a free competitive 
enterprise system. 


M OST RECENT AND MOST RADICAL CHANGE OF ALL IS THE 
realization that we can no longer take for granted the 
automatic progress, or even the continued existence, of 
our democratic system. In the “cold war”—God help us— 
we have what in our more complacent days we sighed 
for: a peacetime equivalent for the incentive of war. Our 
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determination to carry forward the American advent 1 
is now reinforced by all the energies of self-preservatiG 

It is an historic challenge. I would be the last to unda 
estimate its promise of trial and tribulation. To remé 
free in the world of today is a stern and painful busine# 
But I do deeply believe that we as a people are uniqu¢ 
equipped for our task—the balancing of free enterpri 
and free government to create and maintain a dyna 
economy at a high level. Professor Ralph Barton Per 
of Harvard, defines the predominant quality of the Ama 
can people as “collective individualism, not the isolatic 
of one human being, but the intercourse and cooperati 
of many.” “American self-reliance,” he adds, “is | 
plural, collective, self-reliance—not ‘I can’ but ‘We can 
that gives us “a peculiar aptitude for industrialism aul 
the development of technological arts” together with 
readiness to assume the role of a people chosen to heg| 
the march of human progress.” I think he is right. A 
my experience in industrial relations confirms the exil| 
ence and the power of these characteristic qualities amog} 
American managers and workers. 

Our basic concepts are appropriate to the achievem 
of such a task. Today, those concepts are reinforced | 
self-confidence born of the exhibition of our collectij 
strength in two world wars. Earlier, the American Rey 
lution fed the fires of the French Revolution, with | 
battle cry, “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” But I haj 
often thought that where the French thus expressed thei 
selves in abstract words, we would give them an Aid} 
ican twang, more concrete, more immediately attainab| 
perhaps. I think we would express this classic cos 
pendium of the rig 
and duties of man 
Freedom, Self-relian 
Agreement. Liberty, 
us, means freedom } 
act. Equality, translat 
into the Americg 
idiom, becomes equal 
of opportunity for sei 
reliant men. Fraterni 
expresses itself in collective association and volunta 
agreement. 

In the light of these concepts—Freedom, Self-reliand 
Agreement—let us turn for a moment to the philosop}} 
of labor relations. In this field, as anywhere else, 
judge progress or retrogression one must know the e1 
in view. What is the goal of labor relations in a de 
cratic society? 

The relations between managers and workers in 
dustry have a double aspect: they are tools of industr}} 
production and also a linkage between industry and t| 
society it serves. Thus, in our highly industrialized 

| 


| 
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ciety, the goal of industry comes to be much more th 
the production of washing machines, television sets, aut 
mobiles, and so on. Its primary purpose is the prod | 
tion of mature citizens. The goal of the relations! 
between American workers and managers in indust 
has been well defined (in a paraphrase of Albert Ei] 
stein’s definition of the goal of the Judeo-Christian 
ligion and of democracy) as the free and self-responsil} 
development of individuals—managers and workers— 
til spontaneously and with satisfaction they devote th 
energies to the advancement of the common enterprise 
Given this goal, what are the methods of proced 
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nder the banner—Freedom, Self-reliance, Agreement? 
Freedom needs the support of knowledge and under- 
anding. 

Self-reliance must be tempered with responsibility. 
The method of agreement is persuasion. 

Thus, our American concepts of freedom, self-reliance, 
nd collective agreement support and, in turn, find sup- 
ort in, the psychological “linkages” needed for growth 
ward maturity—knowledge, responsibility, sound emo- 
onal adjustment, and empathy. 


Bin WHAT OF THAT IMPORTANT LINKAGE LISTED BY Pro- 
sssor Overstreet, Communication ? 

‘Here is immediate opportunity for improving our 
1anagement-labor relations by developing the union into 
1 effective and responsible channel of communication 
ithin the plant. 

President Truman, not long ago, appointed a commis- 
on (of which I was chairman) to study industrial rela- 
ons in the field of atomic energy. That commission 
commended that: 

For all atomic energy installations where representatives 
we been chosen by the workers and recognized by man- 
rement, both parties should cooperate to integrate the 
210n into the plant organizations as a two-way channel 
/ communication and understanding between manage- 
‘ent and workers. 

‘The proposal was by no means original with us. It 
as no more than the expression of an idea which has 
‘en with us long enough to build up around it, in a 
ultitude of industrial plants, habits and procedures ade- 
hate to its practical realization. It was one of the recom- 
endations of the Labor Committee of The Twentieth 
entury Fund in its study, “Partners in Production,” re- 
ased in January 1949. 

Such integration needs to be supported by a contract 
ovision, unanimously recommended by the President’s 
ational Management-Labor Conference of 1945: 

All collective bargaining agreements should provide 
at grievances and disputes involving the interpretation 
application of the agreement be settled without resort 
strikes, lockouts or other interruptions to normal opera- 
ns by effective grievance procedure, with arbitration 
‘its final step. 

In my opinion, these two related recommendations are 
umediately applicable to all branches of American in- 
istry. 

When workers know that through their chosen repre- 
atatives they can use orderly procedure to settle their 
ievances, they begin to have a real sense of security 
d of participation in the just disposition of differences 
‘opinion. At the same time, managers are relieved and 
assured. They know that, if need be, they can resort 
an established procedure which everyone understands 
‘can be made to understand by adequate training. When 
at kind of machinery has been set up, it becomes pos- 
yle to take the next step toward making the union a 
‘o-way channel of communication. The creative possi- 
lities of such integration have been demonstrated in 
any industrial plants. We do not hear much about 
sir management-worker relations, because the head- 
ies never proclaim peace and order but only strikes 
d disputes. But many recent studies of highly success- 
| industrial relationships, notably the National Planning 
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Association series, “Causes of Industrial Peace under Col- 
lective Bargaining,” have shown the union effectively used 
as such a medium of communication, with morally satis- 
fying and economically profitable results. 

Further advance in this direction is not going to come 
about automatically. Like most things that are worth 
doing, it requires hard work. Progress here calls for con- 
sidered planning and wholehearted cooperation by top 
management and union ofhcers, and the plans must be 
implemented by careful training of supervisory employes 
and shop stewards. There is a great deal of inertia, and 
some active opposition. By and large, however, manage- 
ment must recognize the union as a channel of com- 
munication with individuals if for no other reason than 
that a mass production plant cannot function like a New 
England town meeting. The inertia will be overcome 
not by abstract argument, but by management’s experi- 
ence of profitable results and by labor’s experience of 
secure jobs at satisfactory wage levels. 

An initial obstacle is the employer’s 
concern for what are commonly called 
“management prerogatives.” On the 
local union’s side, a possible hurdle 
may be an increase in the officer’s 
work and responsibilities, and even an 
increase in the difficulty of remaining 
in office. Yet, experience has shown 
again and again that entrusting the 
union with responsibility as an effec- 
tive medium of communication does 
not involve any real surrender of 
managerial prerogatives and eventu- 
ally strengthens the hands of union leaders as well as the 
structure of the union itself. For the worker there is a 
gain in dignity and self-respect, comparable to a citizen’s 
gain through participating in representative government. 

This in-plant development offers an immediate oppor- 
tunity to move forward, and every inch gained in self- 
control and creative cooperation is precious—it helps to 
preserve our self-reliance from the paralysis that follows 
the surrender to government of things that men and wo- 
men can do and ought to do for themselves. Perhaps 
the time is later than we think, and the speeding up of 
this progress is a matter of self-preservation. 

There is another tempting opportunity for basic clari- 
fication of management-labor relations—a sharper di- 
ferentiation between the day-to-day, in-plant situation 
and wage rates. And it should be noted that it is the 
determination of wage rates which underlies those in- 
dustry-wide labor disputes which, since 1945, have not 
only alarmed the public mind but also have been of deep 
concern to all responsible leaders in labor, management, 
and public service. 

We may put aside the perennial crises in bituminous 
coal as something peculiar to a single industry. Neither 
the basic characteristics of that industry, the relationship 
among the groups of employers in it, the kind of work 
the miners do, the unique mixture of dependence and 
independence among them, nor the character of dominant 
personalities, find any parallel in our modern mass pro- 
duction industries. It is these industries, and particularly 
their wage-price-profit relationships, that present the 
opportunity for the rationally planned improvement 1 
have in mind. 


In the decade preceding World War II, the U. S. 
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From Strikes to Reasoning 


economy had accustomed itself to a pretty stable dollar. 
At the bargaining tables, workers and managers talked 
with a sense of complete reality about wage rate adjust- 
ments in cents-per-hour. During the first years of the 
war, there was a marked rise in consumer prices but 
along with this went a substantially offsetting increase in 
employment, hours of work, and wage rates. In 1942, 
wage rates were stabilized with a degree of flexibility 
that permitted some increase in weekly earnings; at the 
same time consumer prices were so successfully con- 
trolled that there was only a small increase up to the 
end of hostilities. 

But the next year, 1946, saw a rapid decrease in the 
purchasing power of the doilar, and cents-per-hour began 
to lose meaning. Management-labor relations were be- 
deviled by acute and unfamiliar problems of wage ad- 
justment. After the wartime experience, it was almost 
inevitable that these adjustments should follow a_na- 
tional pattern in the making of which the federal govern- 
ment could not help participating. That got everyone 
into bad habits from the point of view of sound collective 
bargaining, and of self-reliant individualism. It will re- 
quire drastic action to break such habits. The danger is 
that, unless they are broken, they will undermine all the 
values of collective bargaining. Only voluntary agree- 
ments between fully responsible negotiators can preserve 
those values. 

Today the attention of owners, managers, labor leaders, 
rank-and-file workers, and public officials is focused on 
this problem: How should the fruits of production be 
divided to maintain high-level employment, make the 
best use of all American resources, and insure general 
prosperity? Confronted by this question in which all 
groups have something to lose as well as something to 
gain, the heat of conflict tends to diminish. The sugges- 
tion of the prophet Isaiah “Come, now, and let us reason 
together” begins to appeal even to individualists. 

An acceptable balance of the wage-price-profit relation- 
ship has been proved possible. In Scandinavia they call 
it “maximization.” Some American owners and managers, 
who understand neither that fine balance nor the perils 
of selfish overreaching, ask noisily where the demands of 
organized workers are going to stop. Some workers, 
equally short of understanding, want to know why their 
share cannot be enlarged indefinitely by repeated wage 
rate increases, always, of course, without affecting prices 
or employment. And consumers apprehensively ask what 
the conflict of management and labor is going to do to 
them. Under the spur of such questions, economists be- 
come more and more aware that, quite aside from emo- 
tional considerations of justice and equity, there are cold 
facts which compel us to seek that balanced division, 
whatever it may be, that is a prerequisite of everyone’s 
continued prosperity. 


| HIS PROBLEM—HOW TO DIVIDE THE TOTAL PRODUCTION $0 
as to maintain a high-level economy—has become a mat- 
ter of intensive research and lively discussion. In my 
opinion, it is not a question that, in a free enterprise 
economy, can be left to government. It calls for agree- 
ment of the conflicting groups; and this means rational, 
round-table discussion among responsible representatives 
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of owners, managers, organized labor and farmer 

Harold Moulton in the Brookings Institution study 
“Controlling Factors in Economic Development” (Junf! 
1949) drew an objective picture of the almost over 
whelming potentialties of our material progress in th 
next hundred years. He made it very clear, however 
that the realization cannot be left to government planp 
ning; it will “require the cooperation of all major group} 
concerned—government, industry, labor, agriculture.” 

I take considerable satisfaction in the fact that twa) 
years ago in Survey Graphic (April 1948) I urged th 
development of some form of people’s councils to advis 
with the President’s Council of Economic Advisers ang 
with the Joint Congressional Economic Committee, t@ 
serve as channels of two-way communication betweei, 
government planners and the individuals whose day-ta 
day decisions really determine economic conditions. Whaj 
I then suggested was hardly more than an echo of th 
somewhat earlier recommendations of Bernard Barucl} 
that organized labor and agriculture should now assumaj 
some responsibility for agreement on basic principles of} 
economic stabilization, and the similar recommendatios 
of Stephen Raushenbush, that farmers, industry, and [a 
bor ought to negotiate agreements to be underwritten b 
government for stabilization of the economy. Writing it 
Harper's, Mr. Raushenbush said, “This will not be eas} 
but the job of running a two-front war was not eas 
either. It was merely necessary.” 


Seas SUGGESTIONS HAVE COME FROM MANY DIRECTIONS 
Thus, the Labor Committee of The Tweatieth Century 
Fund, in “Partners in Production,” recommended thal} 
a , : . . an 
the leaders of American industry and labor now jointhy 
direct their attention, through the processes of intelligen} 
self-government, to an agreed statement of economi 
principles which will afford a basis for a constructiy 
advance in understanding the wage-price-profit relatior 
ship in a democratic system of competitive private ente 
prise.” 

The President’s Council of Economic Advisers, in ith 
December report on the year 1949, underscored the con} 
tinuance of “frequent meetings with the representative} 
of business, labor, agriculture, and consumers.” During 
the first years of the Council’s existence, the report states) 
such meetings were devoted chiefly to general discussion} 


ginning in the latter part of 1949, however, “we havd 
suggested to our conferees that together we undertake td 
designate one or two special problems for considerati ii 
at our next succeeding quarterly meeting, and that in thd 
interval their staff resources as well as ours undertake t 
work up specific studies which might be circulated in ad 
vance of the discussion.” . 

Thus, behind the dust and smoke, we can see thd 
growth of ideas and the beginning of procedures which} 
can lead to rational, peaceful, creative resolution of thd 
inevitable conflicts between management and labor in thid 
central region of wages, profits, and prices. 

And here again, as in the matter of better communica} 


ay 
O 


by those who believe in free enterprise that every inch 6 
progress won in this field by mutual agreement drives 
back, by that much, government encroachment on t 
field of choice and scope of decision by free citizens. 


THE SURVE® 


entenary of AFL’s dominant leader ins pires 
ws memoir, observing his enduring influence 
1d vast change since his hand was removed. 


Samuel Gompers 


and the 


Labor Movement 


JOHN A. FITCH 


Newiase GoMPERs, BORN IN Lonpon 100 Years aco, 
) lived the whole of his adult life in America. He 
lieved in America, he embraced its democratic princi- 
2s, he gloried in being a part of it—a citizen. To him 


erything that contributed to human well-being was 4 


nerican, and whatever threatened the liberties of the 
ople was a betrayal of America. 
So it was that as he became the acknowledged leader 
'trade unionism in the United States, as he molded it 
‘accord with his own philosophy and sense of direction, 
' thought of it as a fundamentally American growth. 
merica and the labor movement were destined to go 
-ward together, indomitable, indestructible and, in basic 
entials, unchangeable. It was in full possession of this 
th that he died, twenty-six years ago. 
No single individual in American industrial history 
3 exercised an influence on the labor movement even 
notely comparable to that of Samuel Gompers—an in- 
ence that is still potent a quarter century after his 
ith. Men were attracted to him by his capacity to 
ognize merit and his friendly gregariousness within 
. labor movement; having been attracted, they came 
‘recognize his capacity for leadership, his originality, 
mental keenness and his confident certainty of the 
htness of his course. Except for a period of finding 
nself, early in his career in the labor movement, his 
bborn, determined temperament seldom allowed him 
‘modify his approach once he had launched himself 
on a line of thought or of action. His ideas of what 
istituted a sound and constructive labor movement, 
veloped in the 1880’s and ’90’s, dominated his thinking 
the 1920’s and dominated the labor movement as well. 
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“He was an honest, fearless, stuck-up prima donna—full of 
sentiment and of the devil, and wise as the very deuce.” 
—The author, in a letter to the editors 


His impressive personality was such that when he pre- 
sided over Federation conventions, though short of 
stature, he appeared to be of commanding height. He 
was always the leader, always in control, yet he ran the 
convention with a fine and honest awareness of the 
rights of others. He might demolish his opponents with 
his rhetoric—as he did his enemies on the outside, whom 
he challenged to battle with the cry of “Lay on, MacDuff” 
—he might wade kneedeep in their ideological gore, but 
he played fair. No convention delegate was ever denied 
the right to give full expression to his views, whatever 
they were, unless adherence to parliamentary rules re- 
quired it; and here he was as strict with supporters as 
he was with those who opposed him. He dominated the 
labor movement, but it was by the penetrating authority 
of his leadership, not by autocratic seizure of power. He 
was aggressive, egotistical, and often cantankerous, but 
he was fundamentally a democrat. 

It is not surprising that with the departure from the 
position of leadership of so striking and unique a_per- 
sonality the labor movement should have undergone 
change. The trade unionism of 1950 is not the same as 
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that of the first two decades of the present century, and 
part of the change is due to the removal of the guiding 
hand of Samuel Gompers. If he were here today he 
would doubtless be happy over the growth of the unions 
in numbers and in power, but over some of the present 
trends he would be deeply troubled. 

More has occurred, of course, than a change in leader- 
ship. The times have changed, and trade unionism has 
perforce changed with them. 

First of all, Gompers was an advocate of “craft” union- 
ism. His experience and the apparent necessities of trade 
unionism when he and it were developing together made 
that inevitable. When he joined the cigar makers union 
in 1864 at fourteen years of age, cigars were made by 
hand in small shops. In that industry, as in most at that 
time, primary dependence was upon the man of skill— 
the craftsman. Hence, the unions were organizations of 
skilled workmen. These were the dependable men, the 
core of industry. To attempt to create permanent, stable 
trade unions on any other basis would have seemed to 
the early leaders like trying to create a church out of a 
group of agnostics. 

Consequently, Gompers and his close associates were 
not deeply concerned about organizing the unskilled. In 
1881, when he helped to establish an organization which 
later developed into the American Federation of Labor, 
there was quite a debate over its name. Gompers, as 
chairman of a committee on organization, brought in a 
report recommending that it be called the “Federation 
of Organized Trades Unions of the United States of 
America and Canada.” It was only after considerable 
argument, in which the critics held that the proposed 
name seemed too exclusive, that the words “and Labor 
Unions” were added. In 1886, a committee of which 
Gompers was a member issued a document attacking the 
Knights of Labor in which it was stated that the trade 
unions were established in order “to prevent the skilled 
labor of America from being reduced to beggary and to 


sustain the standard of American workmanship and 
skill.” 


N EARLY FORTY YEARS LATER, WHEN PREPARING HIS AUTO- 
biography, “Seventy Years of Life and Labor,” Mr. Gom- 
pers, looking back to the beginnings of the Federation, 
could write that such an organization was needed so 
that “work could go, ferward daily for the organization 
of all workers of America, skilled as well as unskilled.” 
But the organization remained to the day of Gompers’ 
death a federation of craft unions and of unions which, 
though not purely craft in form, possessed what might be 
called a craft spirit. It was, in part, this spirit that delayed 


aa 


—The author was present during the famous 
debate on hours in 1914 which he mentions in 
this article. As a staff writer for The Survey he 
attended eight or ten AFL conventions at which 
Gompers presided, as well as interviewing him 
personally on various occasions, and had ample 
chance to observe him, both in his periods of 
fury and in his milder moods. 
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efforts to organize the developing mass production 14 
dustries, with their preponderance of semi-skilled and ut 
skilled workers. 

The growth of such industries stimulated a movemerp 
for industrial unionism—a type that would cut acrog 
craft lines and bring all the workers of a plant into t 
same organization. The conflict over this issue enlivene 
Federation conventions nearly every year after the tur 
of the century. In his report to the convention in 190 
President Gompers said that “industrial organization 
perversive of the history of the labor movement, run 
counter to the best conceptions of the toilers’ interest now 
and is sure to lead to the confusion which precedes did) 
solution and disruption. . . . It is time for our fello 
unionists .. . to help stem the tide of expansion madnes 
lest... their organizations will be drawn into the vorte} 
that will engulf them to their possible dismembermer} 
and destruction.” 


E QUALLY WITH GOMPERS’ CONVICTION AS TO THE SCO 
and structure of trade unionism, was his steady belief com 
cerning its purpose and method. He held to a philosop 
of labor that he called “voluntarism’—a term that h 
never defined with exactness, but the nature of whic 
he made clear in countless speeches and editorials. Unior 
are voluntary institutions. They must not be coerced b 
government nor attempt coercion of others by securin 
the enactment of arbitrary legislation. Nor should union 
be coerced by each other, and not even by the Federatio 
which he said, “had to win men by authority of soun| 
logic and results. . . . Its continuous existence depende 
upon mutual service and welfare. It was at once a ropi 
of sand and yet the strongest human force—a voluntar} 
association united by common need and held together b 
mutual self interest.” | 
Voluntarism, he said in the last convention over whici} 
he presided, a few weeks before his death, was “the corned 
stone upon which labor’s structure has been builded.” 
Repeatedly, therefore, he argued that labor shoullf 
never seek to accomplish its economic purposes throug} 
legislation, but should achieve such objectives throug} 
collective bargaining. “We are asking from Congress an 


i 
from our legislatures” he told the 1906 convention, “onll} 
the things we cannot secure ourselves.” He accepted pr 
tective legislation for children and women, whom 

thought incapable of developing sufficient economil 
strength for self protection, and for public employel] 
He desired legislation also in areas that were beyon 


1 
the reach of bargaining, such as control of immigratiol 
and, with deepest insistence, limitations on the power | 
the courts to issue injunctions in labor disputes. It wa 
in line with the impulse behind the latter proposal thé 
the Executive Council in 1919, anticipating the Wagne 
law by sixteen years, recommended legislation to “ma 
it a criminal offense for any employer to interfere wit 
or hamper the exercise” of the right to organize. 

On the other hand, when senators asked Mr. Gompe 
what Congress could do about the causes of strikes, 
would answer “nothing.” It was “foremost in my mind. 
he wrote in his autobiography, “to tell the politicians t 
keep their hands off and thus to preserve voluntary it 
stitutions, and opportunity for individual and grou 
Initiative wid. 


The specific proposals about which Mr. Gompers fel 


ost keenly and on which he expressed himself with 
eatest force were those relating to wages, hours, and 
rtain forms of social insurance. He favored accident 
mpensation and pensions for the aged, but he strongly 
posed unemployment insurance and health insurance. 
he effect of unemployment insurance, he told the 1921 
mvention, would be that “every action of our life, in 
far as it refers to labor and employment, would be 
bject to the regulation and the discipline and the de- 
sion of government. . The whole of activity to 
ganize, to assert and live our own lives would be 
bject to every petty or high official of the government, 
termeddling and guiding and commanding . . .” 
Similarly he approved the report of a committee ap- 
yinted in 1918 to study health insurance. The committee 
mdemned the proposal “as likely to injure unions by 
rmitting too much control by the government and as 
terfering with union insurance systems.” 

In opposing minimum wage and hour legislation, Mr. 
ompers gave voice to his fear of the law makers. “If,” 
> said, “the legislature should once fix the minimum 
age it would have the opportunity to use the ma- 
iinery of the state to enforce work at that rate whether 
e workers desired to render service or not,” and as to 
e regulation of hours, “I have some apprehension that 
the legislature were allowed to establish a maximum 
ork day it might also compel workmen to work up 
the maximum allowed.” 

‘This was a subject that nearly split the Federation wide 
yen. In 1914, the question of getting the 8-hour day 
rough legislation came before the convention following 
‘referendum campaign on the Pacific Coast in which 
ompers’ views on the subject were used by the op- 
nents of the 8-hour day. After a long and bitter debate, 
‘th President Gompers leading the anti-legislation 
rces, the convention, by majority vote, adopted the 
lowing declaration: “The AFL as in the past again 
clares that the question of the regulation of wages 
d the hours of labor should be undertaken through 
ide union activity, and not to be made subject of laws” 
cepting in the case of “women and minors, health and 
rals,” and public employes. 

This 1914 resolution remained the official position of 
> Federation until the depression of the 1930’s began 
| raise questions as to the validity of this and other 
ditional dogmas. 


CONSIDERING THE GOMPERS ATTITUDE ON THESE LEGISLA- 
e€ questions, it should be noted that when he died in 
24, none of the federal legislation that has affected 
or-management relations to their very roots had as 
been enacted. The Railway Labor Act was passed in 
26, two years after Gompers’ death, and the Norris- 
Guardia (anti-injunction) Act in 1932. The Recovery 
t with its Section 7-A, protecting the right of working 
ople to organize, came in 1933, and the Wagner law, 
yre firmly establishing that right, two years later. 

After twelve years of the Wagner law, the tide turned 
d the Taft-Hartley Act was passed. There can be no 
ubt of Mr. Gompers’ attitude toward this piece of legis- 
ion. He would have found it abhorrent in practi- 
ly every line. As for the Wagner law and the others, 
would have had misgivings, for in some respects 
ly went beyond what he would have considered the 
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proper relation of government to voluntary institutions. 
Upon the whole, though, he probably would have ac- 
cepted them, for none of them attempted to regulate 
working conditions, and all of them contributed toward 
the objective he keenly desired: ”a free play for the law- 
ful and natural function of the trade union movement.” 
But whatever he might have thought of it all, he could 
hardly have had the prophetic vision to anticipate the 
nature of the era it was to usher in, an era in which a 
new labor movement may be said to have come into 
being, so different did it become from the pattern Gom- 
pers knew. 

The revolt within the American Federation of Labor— 
quietly seething beneath the surface for twenty years 
and occasionally rising above it—actually reached the 
boiling point ten years after Gompers’ death. The in- 
dustrial unionists withdrew from the Federation, formed 
their own organization and, protected by the Wagner 
law, brought trade unionism to the mass production 
industries. The consequences were tremendous, both 
within the Federation and outside. The CIO revolt gave 
a new impetus to organizing activity. Workers poured 
into the unions by the hundreds of thousands, and the 
AFL, aroused as it had not been since its struggle with 
the Knights of Labor, fought fire with fire by organizing 
on industrial as well as on craft lines. 

In 1944, Woodruff Randolph, president of the Typo- 
graphical Union, told the AFL convention that the 
Federation had, within the last few years, acquired 5,000,- 
000 new members, none of whom, he declared, was in 
craft unions. Indeed, it was his opinion that the unions 
in the printing trades were the only ones to “have stuck 
with their craft theories.” This manifestly exaggerated 
statement serves, nevertheless, to indicate something of the 
nature of the revolution that has taken place within the 
labor movement. 

In 1932, the Federation endorsed unemployment insur- 
ance. In 1935, the Social Security Act was passed, with 
complete AFL support. It was not long, moreover, before 
the Federation was expressing regret over the absence 
from that law of any provision for health insurance. For 
a few years the annual convention merely recommended 
that the subject be studied. In 1938, the Executive Coun- 
cil was requested to investigate “and take such steps in 
the furtherance of the objective (of health insurance) as 
seem appropriate.” But in 1939, the movement for health 
insurance was specifically endorsed and the Federation 
has consistently supported it since that time. In a public 
address in April of this year, George Meany, secretary of 
the American Federation of Labor said, “I venture to 
predict the American Medical Association, which is so 
frantically complaining against health insurance, will be 
forced to admit—after it is enacted—that it was the best 
break the doctors of this country ever had—to say 
nothing of their patients.” 


A § PREVIOUSLY INDICATED, IT TOOK THE DEPRESSION YEARS 
to bring the Federation to a new point of view on the 
subject of minimum wages and hours of labor, but the 
old position was not easily given up. As late as 1931, the 
convention rejected a motion in favor of a shorter work 
day law by referring to its “long and consistent” policy 
to the contrary. But unemployment grew, and the next 
year the convention unanimously declared that the best 
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remedy for it was a reduction in hours in order to make 
more jobs, and it went on to recommend legislation 
for a “shorter day and week.” In 1933, the recommenda- 
tion was made specific; the call was for a 6-hour day 
and a 5-day week, to be secured either through NRA 
codes or through legislation. This demand was reiterated 
in the next two conventions, as if the “long and con- 
sistent” policy of opposition had never been heard of. 
Indeed, William Green, Federation president, told the 
1935 convention that he had regarded the actions of 
recent conventions as “definite irrevocable instructions to 
the officers of the American Federation of Labor to se- 
cure the 6-hour day and the 5-day week .. . either 
through our economic strength or through legislation.” 
And while many perhaps would prefer the former, “I 
do not believe there are any of us who are particularly 
concerned about the method employed so long as we 
secure . . . this great economic reform.” 


B UT Now THE Otp Guarb BEGAN TO TAKE NOTICE. IN 
1936, the problem of unemployment was beginning to 
be less acute, and when the 30-hour-week law came up 
for consideration by the convention, William L. Hut- 
cheson of the Carpenters Union—an old Gompers ad- 
herant—rose to protest. In language reminiscent of his 
late president he summoned the delegates to “establish 
your wages and hours by negotiation and not by law. If 
the federal government can establish a 6-hour day there 
is no reason in the world why some future Congress can- 
not establish a 10-hour day. What they can give us they 
can take from us.” 

Reminded thus of the ancient faith, President Green 
forgot about his speech of the year before and took the 
floor. Said Mr. Green, “I have opposed the economic 
doctrine that the wages and the hours of those employed 
in private industry should be regulated by law. ... ” 
And then, the convention by a unanimous vote, endorsed 
once more the movement for legislation to enforce a 
shorter work day and week! 

Again, in 1937, there were evidences of revolt. Since 
1934 the convention had been on record as favoring the 
Black-Connery 30-hour week bill. But the convention of 
1937 adopted a resolution that fairly bristled with direct 
or implied criticism of this very bill. Fear was expressed 
that its passage as introduced might interfere with the 
“priceless right” of bargaining collectively and with “the 
principle of voluntarism.” The resolution pointed out 
that the AFL had not piepared the bill “nor was labor 
consulted” about its provisions. Any bill affecting labor, 
it concluded, “in the preparation of which the American 
Federation of Labor or its representatives have not taken 
part justly comes under suspicion. . . .” This resolution 
was adopted, together with a directive to the Executive 
Council that before taking any further action with re- 
spect to the Black-Connery bill it should consult the 
officers of the four “departments” of the Federation, two 
of whom were the authors of the resolution. 

It is perhaps worthy of note that the motion for the 
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adoption of this resolution was offered by John P. Fr| 
a long time friend and disciple of Samuel Gompe! 
It was Frey who, at the 1929 convention, cast the ¢ 
registered vote against old age pensions, warning 4 
convention that if this were accepted, sickness ins)| 
ance and unemployment insurance might follow a) 
adding, “There is something which lulls to sleep | 
some of this social legislation.” 
Thereafter, the Federation continued to endorse ca 
gressional action in the field of hours and wages, aj 
accepted the Fair Labor Standards Act in 1938. Tho 
criticizing certain of its provisions, the Resolution Cot} 
mittee report stated that “the measure as enacted provi 


: Pec . i 
for two outstanding positions taken by the Ameridj 


national maximum hour.” 

Thus, despite a certain amount of backing and filial 
the convention seems to have made support of hog} 
and wages legislation a matter of official Federatill 
policy, without ever rejecting, in words, the policy ld 
down in 1914. As Chief Justice Taft once remarked ca} 
cerning a previous decision of the Supreme Court tl 
he had thought was in the discard, the Federation 4 
pears to have overruled the 1914 dictum “sub silenti 

The record makes it clear, therefore, that the Amend 
Federation of Labor has definitely turned away from t 
Gompers position on industrial unionism, on social | 
surance, and on legislation respecting matters that 
within the logical area of collective bargaining. | 

But this does not mean for a moment that the Fede! 
tion has turned its back on Samuel Gompers. He is sj 
the “grand old man” of the labor movement. He} 
honored as no other American labor leader ever 
been. Moreover, so far is labor from repudiating 
leadership, that the present political methods of the C 
as well as those of the AFL are founded upon the pri 
ciple laid down by Gompers forty-four years ago—t 
non-partisan principle of “rewarding our friends a} 
defeating our enemies.” 
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G REAT CHANGES HAVE INDEED TAKEN PLACE. WHEN Go 
pers became president of the American Federation 
Labor in 1886, there was no money in the treasury and 
served the first six months without pay. He tells in J 
autobiography how he furnished his first office w 
things borrowed from his home, including a kitch 
table and a box for a seat. His son Henry, his first off 
boy, contrived files from empty tomato boxes contribut 
by a neighboring grocer. 

These were among the beginnings of the organizati 
now housed in an imposing building of its own in Was 
ington, with close to eight million members and with 
income of millions of dollars. 

In the mid-Seventies Samuel Gompers and a group 
close friends entered into a solemn agreement—“md 
binding than an oath”—that “under no circumstan¢ 
will we accept public office or become interested in a 
business venture of any character or accept any pref 
ment outside of the labor movement.” For a full h 
century he kept the faith. 
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Mental Health for Child and Delinquent 


New Jersey’s two new centers dig into the roots of mental disturbance, 
working to adjust blighted children and to explain misbehaving adults. 


MARION ROBINSON 


X/ HEN DorotHea Lynpe Dix, THAT DETERMINED PIO- 
neer in mental health, carried her crusade into 
sw Jersey, she made an impression which has lasted 
this day. It was in 1845 that she finally persuaded 
> Jersey legislators to set up their first hospital at 
enton for the mentally ill, and ever since then New 
‘sey’s programs for its people in trouble have been 
asistently advanced. 

Two of these institutions are particularly worthy of 
te: they are new and they are uniquely directed to- 
id the tragedies of the young. A center for treatment 
emotionally disturbed children, set up three years ago 
the large property near Farmingdale deeded to the 
te by the family of the late Arthur Brisbane, is, in one 
ise, the first of its kind. Such a service is, of course, no 
ovation in itself, there being about twenty privately 
anced child treatment centers in the country at pres- 
. However, it is, as far as this reporter has been able 
learn, the only facility of its kind financed by tax 
ads and not housed as part of a regualar state hospital. 
other modern addition, the State Diagnostic Center at 
mnlo Park, began in January of this year to assist the 
rts in “learning to understand the offender as well 
the offense.” These two out of the twenty-three instal- 
ons administered by the State Department of Institu- 
ys and Agencies are particularly graphic illustrations 
how a state can apply inventiveness to its problems. 
Thirty-two years ago the late Dwight D. Morrow and 
listinguished Commission planned a Department of 
titutions and Agencies supervised by an unpaid State 
ard of Control exercising integrated oversight of 
snty institutions; each in turn, under the control of 
ty board which selects the superintendent. This demo- 
‘ic system was followed in setting up these two new 
‘tures. 

ituated in the flat wooded acres of Monmouth County 
hin a few miles of the ocean, the Arthur Brisbane 
ld Treatment Center is housed in a two-and-a-half 
-y building which extends its two wings so quietly 
+ in spite of its forty rooms it gives a cozy and hos- 
ible appearance. Here some sixty children eat, sleep, 
y, and study in an atmosphere far unlike that of a 
atal hospital. Hallways and offices are carpeted. The 
ls are decorated in soft colors. The cheery dining 
m, the rumpus room on the ground floor where three 
en children can roller-skate comfortably at the same 
e, a schoolroom with its great windows looking out 
r the wooded land, all bespeak the peace and comfort 
ch can give new security to unhappy youngsters. 


+ 


-By a former member of The Survey staff who 
ow specializes in articles on social welfare. 
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A staff of thirty-six operates the Center, headed by Dr. 
Georges H. Lussier, the director. A Canadian by birth, 
Dr. Lussier was educated in Montreal, worked in state 
hospitals in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, took special 
studies at the University of Pennsylvania in neuropsy- 
chiatry and child guidance, and has been in the New 
Jersey state service for fourteen years. Another psy- 
chiatrist gives part of his time to the Center. There are 
also a psychologist, nurse, social worker, fourteen “cot- 
tage supervisers,” two chaplains, two teachers, five clerical 
and five maintenance workers. 


v HEN ESTABLISHING THE CENTER, IN 1947, THE LEGISLA- 
ture stipulated that it was to provide observation, care, and 
treatment for “minor children who are seriously mal- 
adjusted or have nervous or mental disorders.” Admis- 
sions come through application of parent or guardian, 
commitment by the court, transfer from other institutions, 
or by voluntary admission, as in regular mental hospitals. 
(All admissions have been voluntary since July 1947.) 
About 25 percent of the children are wards of the state, 
having been orphaned or placed in foster homes or in- 
stitutions as neglected and dependent. 

The capacity of the Center is supposedly sixty, but 
sixty-two children were under treatment a month ago, 
in age from five to fifteen. The upper age limit for ad- 
mission is twelve, but several have been under care for 
three years. The majority are from seven to twelve, the 
boys slightly outnumbering the girls. 

Eighty percent of the children were suffering from 
nervous and emotional disturbances expressed by severe 
behavior symptoms, according to Dr. Lussier. Margy, 
adopted as a baby by a couple who thought they were 
doomed to childlessness, developed a jealous fury at the 
birth of a brother. At six, after a long series of attempts 
to get rid of her rival, she finally tried to poke out his 
eyes with a stick. That was her case history when ad- 
mitted to the Center. Eddie, a twelve-year-old boy of 
average intelligence and zest for life, had suddenly de- 
veloped a listless, restless, distressed personality, failed in 
his studies, and would not speak except to say he thought 
there was something wrong with his mind. Louise, ten, 
forced by circumstances at home to assume responsibilities 
for her six brothers and sisters, was brought into the 
Center on a stretcher, convinced that she was unable to 
walk. Other youngsters had exhausted perplexed parents 
and foster parents with stealing, fire-setting, precocious 
sex behavior, and similar exploits. 

Twenty percent are psychotic patients all of whom 
are suffering from schizophrenia. They are admitted to 
the Center to see whether they can be persuaded to give 
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up at least a part of their world of fantasy in exchange 
for the real world and real people. 

The regimen for all the children is substantially the 
same—plenty of nourishing food (“emotionally disturbed 
children burn up so much energy”), long hours of sleep, 
and as much time in the outdoors as weather permits, 
hiking, picnicking, supervised play, swimming (the Cen- 
ter boasts an out door pool, repaired and equipped by 
a nearby Kiwanis Club). Only a few restrictions must 
be observed to protect the children from each other— 
no bows and arrows, no sticks or ropes. A favorite sport 
is roller-skating which the children do almost every after- 
noon, rain or shine. Classes which follow the state 
public school schedule are conducted almost on a basis of 
individual tutoring—with a limit of eight or nine chil- 
dren to a single group. 

Two chaplains regularly hold religious services and talk 
with the children about getting along in the world. Dr. 
Lussier feels strongly about this as an important part of 
the treatment. “Moral values contribute to mental health,” 
he says, “and the fact that sick people crave religion 1s 
not always unhealthy. These moral values are particu- 
larly important to troubled individuals in the formative 
stage of life.” 


A GOOD DEAL OF TIME IS GIVEN TO PLAY. THERAPY, ARTS 
and crafts which express for children their inner difficul- 
ties and furnish clues about the nature of these difficulties. 
Though in some cases Dr. Lussier employs hypnosis and 
narcotherapy for entering into his charges’ emotional com- 
plexities, he rarely uses psychotherapy in a formal setting. 
“It takes five times as long to get a child to talk freely 
in an adult atmosphere like an office as it does when 
you're working or playing together outdoors,” he says. 

A complete medical examination at admission, includ- 
ing X-ray, dental check-up, and immunization, rules 
out the physical factors of distress. A social history is pre- 
pared, and the social worker maintains contact with 
child and parents throughout the treatment period. Psy- 
chiatric, neurological, electro-encephalographic, and psy- 
chological examinations round out the diagnostic picture. 

One surprising result of the psychological examination 
is the revelation that a high proportion of these children 
(12 out of the present 62) are “non-readers.” This is a 
defect somewhat comparable to tone-deafness, which be- 
cause it is so little known or understood, can cause agonies 
for a child who justifiably feels he is being unfairly dealt 
with. One little boy was punished and ridiculed by both 
parents and teachers because they thought he was mak- 
ing no effort to learn. His parents’ method of discipline 
was to make him replace his sister as the family dish- 
washer. One evening he broke all the dishes and literally 
almost killed his father. At the Center his disability was 
discovered and he was taught to read kinesthetically—a 
method requiring highly skilled teaching and involving 
much the same techniques that are used in Braille. Once 
they grasp the principle, children who have lagged can 
make up as much as three grades in two years. The effect 
upon their personalities is rematkable, say the Center staff, 
‘St opens a door hitherto closed to them.” 

One of the most important advantages of the Center 
is that it affords a favorable change of environment to the 
disturbed child. Margy, mentioned previously, resented 
her baby brother because she now had the feeling that 
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she had been a sort of “stop-gap” in her adopting mother}} 
life. Margy’s fight was against a real displacement an 
this attitude still shows after eighteen months of treaj 
ment, although her aggressive behavior has been lessene§} 
considerably. This could not have been accomplished if) 
her own home. 

The children who put up a fight against unfavorabl}} 
situations are more hopeful, one is reminded by Dg} 
Lussier, than those who withdraw into a world of theif} 
own making. On the whole, he feels, the prognosis fof} 
the latter is poor; some must be transferred to a state hog} 
pital, after the Center staff feel they have done as mudi] 
as they can. 

The older children naturally tend to care for the sick] 
little ones, and this, it is believed, is helpful to bot 
There is no evidence that the psychotic children have 4 
harmful effect on those less disturbed. Very sick childreg! 
are never aggressive except when disturbed from theif) 
fantasy world, and do not join in games with other} 
except when they are swimming. This exception haj 
been watched with great interest by Dr. Lussier and hi 
staff, for it indicates that though hydrotherapy as a treaty 
ment has become somewhat outmoded, according to som 
psychiatrists, there may be beneficial arteee that have no} 
been sufficiently recognized. Children completely wit 
drawn in all other situations will splash and be splashed 
and join in with group play in the water. 

The children sleep on the second floor of the wings) 
two to a room, in rooms having a cheerful and cleam) 
lived-in air. Each child is responsible for making hil 
own bed, keeping his belongings in order, and doing al 
least one other household chore each day. 

Here is an atmosphere of getting well, that facto 
which “Dr. Will” Menninger has always emphasized a 
so important. To a visitor, there is a sentimental tug af} 
the sight of what first appears to be a normal little bow 
who stares with empty eyes and says over and over, tone}j 
lessly, “Give Dicky a penny, give Dicky a penny.” Money 
for this boy, is a substitute for affection. Or a prett 
little girl, who burrows down among the cushions and 
says “Go away” in a strange empty voice. But the prof 
fessional staff members respond to normal and abnorma} 
behavior alike in a uniformly cheerful and casual way 
and the children reach out for the affection of these pec 
ple they have learned to know and trust. Their hungei 
for attention seems boundless, and examining the facty 
from some of Dr. Lussier’s records one does not wonder} 
For here are the backgrounds of children mistreated and 
misunderstood by the adults in their lives—adults wh 
have had, in many cases, tragic difficulties of their own} 
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B.. IF THE CHILDREN HAVE MISSED CARE AND TENDERNESS 
from their parents, New Jersey’s citizens are doing th 
best to make it up to them. The Center is the constan 
recipient of gifts and services from many individuals ane 
from over thirty groups in towns around Farmingdale} 
ranging from women’s clubs to the fire company, from 
Junior Red Cross and YWCA to the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Company. A mending and sewing unit fro 
the local women’s clubs meets regularly at the Center 
make and repair clothing for the children. Seven women’ 
clubs combine forces for a monthly birthday party with 
all the trimmings and on these occasions birthdays for 
the whole month are celebrated. (Each child also ha: 


is own birthday cake 
mim the Center’s 
itchen.) On  Christ- 
las morning, the chil- 
ren are transported to 
nearby airport to meet 
anta Claus who flies in 
courtesy: Kiwanis 
lub of Belmar) and 
istributes gifts to each. 
sroups and individuals 
isit often with special 
ifts. An expert swim- 
yer volunteers her serv- 
es during the summer 
» teach swimming. A 
slevision set was pro- 
ided by the Women’s 
.uxiliary of the Amer- 
an Legion of Mon- 
1outh County, six 
ozen eggs on Easter 
morning =by a local 
irmer. Someone even 
rought in a 350 pound 
ina fish. 

Parents who _ have 
ade mistakes often 
in be helped to im- 
rove their attitudes so 
iat they and their chil- 
ren can make a go of 
} in a new start. Re- 
mtiy, the Center 
arted a group therapy 
roject for parents and relatives, conducted to show sim- 
'e explanations of child misbehavior. The half dozen 
so parents who attended the first session entered right 
to discussion, Dr. Lussier reports, showing no false 
ide, and were willing to assume that the difhculty 
led for some change on their part. Only one tried 
alibi that heredity was more responsible for the chil- 
ven’s difficulties than environment. A mother, whose 
iild’s history somewhat resembles Margy’s, said in 
tonishment, “Why, my child should have known she 
fasn’t rejected!” 


| 
‘ 
)y\ETIMES PARENTS REQUIRE ONLY A FEW INTERVIEWS WITH 
lychiatrist and social worker to get on the right track. 
\die’s mother was cooperative and interested in her 
‘rt in helping him get well. She visited faithfully dur- 
g his ten months treatment, tried to understand the 
mplex causation back of his sudden withdrawal into 
mself, readily consented to try electric shock treatment— 
“turned out that one treatment followed by several 
ie of psychotherapy did the trick—and has since re- 
wrted occasionally on the boy’s progress. “Eddie is in 
1e fettle,” said her last letter, dated a year after his dis- 
varge, “I’m sure you would be pleased if you could 
it him.” 

‘Not all the cases, however, are success stories. Some 
ildren must be transferred to state hospitals, to make 
om for others who, with early help, have a better chance 
| getting well. Others go back into their own or to 
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Swimming pool of the Arthur Brisbane Center, Farmingdale, 
equipped as a gift of the Kiwanis Club in a nearby town 


foster homes, but continue in need of constant outside 
attention and help. Dr. Lussier is looking forward to 
the time when research work can be done on the cases 
that have been handled. Meanwhile, he estimates that 
during the Center’s first three years about 65 percent of 
the 200 children admitted have made a satisfactory ad- 
justment. 


Fee MILES NORTH OF FARMINGDALE IS LOCATED THE NEw 
Jersey State Diagnostic Center in Menlo Park, Middle- 
sex County. Here in the neighborhood where Thomas 
A. Edison developed the electric light, a staff of some 
forty technicians, trained in understanding the human 
mind, body, and emotions, are working to throw the 
light of science on a problem which perennially besets the 
judge: what makes Sammy behave like a bad boy? 
Every year, several thousand Sammys of eighteen or 
younger pass through the New Jersey county courts, 
charged with sex offenses, stealing, unmanageable _be- 
havior, consistent running away from home, playing 
hookey from school, and so on. A conscientious judge 
cannot make a decision about Sammy without some idea 
as to the cause of his behavior. Many states now employ 
social workers, psychiatrists or psychologists who try to 
help in this dilemma, and some states have extensive fa- 
cilities for doing more than just a hit-or-miss job. New 
Jersey for some time has put the diagnostic services of its 
Department of Institutions and Agencies at the disposal 
of the courts, but nobody could pretend that this met 
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the need. Finally, in establishing the Center at Menlo 
Park, the state brought together skilled practitioners in 
medicine, psychiatry, psychology, and social work in the 
modern facilities required for a thorough diagnosis. 

The law authorizing this step was broader than that 
of most states. It does not limit the Center’s services to 
those convicted of offenses, or even to those committed 
by the courts. It is intended eventually to open the doors 
to those of all ages, although juveniles have been the 
principle subjects so far. A dormitory unit, the first of 
three to be built, now provides comfortable living quar- 
ters for sixty boys and girls. Besides living quarters and 
laboratories, pharmacy, examination, and treatment rooms, 
the Center boasts a canteen, library, children’s playroom, 
auditorium, exercise decks on either side of the dormi- 
tories, and roomy staff quarters. 


a HE WORD “CLASSIFICATION” HAS A STATIC, MATTER-OF-FACT 
sound to the layman’s ear. But to professionals whose job 
is to help offenders back to self-respect in society, it is a 
vital word. A boy or girl, for instance, whose antisocial 
behavior may be caused by epilepsy and whose classifica- 
tion, made without a thoughtful diagnosis, sends him to 
a reformatory for three years, is wasting time which 
might be spent in getting at the cause of his trouble. 
More than this, obviously the child is being shabbily dealt 
with by society. Seeing this, we understand the note of 
pride in the announcement by former Governor Walter 
E. Edge, who originally recommended the 
project to the legislature, that this was to be 
“a clinical laboratory for investigation and 
classification of an individual to determine 
to which, if any, institution he needs to 
be sent.‘ 

Directing the work of four psychiatrists, 
five psychologists, three psychiatric social 
workers, four nurses, an X-ray technician, 
and twenty-five aides, is Dr. Ralph Bran- 
cale, former director of the Elmira (N.Y.) 
Psychiatric Clinic. Born in Naples and edu- 
cated in the New York City public schools 
and the Long Island College Hospital, Dr. 
Brancale has spent twenty years in psychia- 
tric work in state hospitals and prisons. A 
man of discipline and warmth, he has 
boundless enthusiasm for the future of the 
Center. 

One of his chief concerns now is to ex- 
tend the diagnostic service for adult of- 
fenders as well as juveniles. At present, a 
limited number of adults—about six or 
eight a day—are seen on an out-patient 
basis. They cannot be accepted as in- 
patients until new dormitories are com- 
pleted, since it is important to segregate 
them from the boys and girls. In-patients 
from eight to eighteen are accepted, but 
most are from twelve to sixteen, with an 
average age of fourteen. 

Dr. Brancale estimates that the Center 
eventually will be able to return 1,000 
full reports a year to the county judges. 
Of these, 400 to 500 will represent young 
people who have remained in the Center 
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for the ninety days the law allows for diagnosis. Thy 
staff meets for all-day sessions every Friday, pooling thei} 
findings and arriving at a joint decision on from three tq) 
nine offenders. “These cases are never cut and dried, 
observes Dr. Brancale, “though often they may look lik 
it to the courts. The symptoms are sometimes not tod 
well developed.” | 
Practically all the modern devices of the medical and) 
psychiatric world are used to get at the root of the offend} 
ing behavior. Narcosynthesis, the process which combine}: 
the relaxing effect of a drug and the skilled efforts of 4 
therapist to help the patient relate forgotten memorie 
to his current life, is used routinely with the consent of 
the patient’s family. A recorder takes down the patient’ 
recollections, and sometimes these records are played bac 
for him. Results are generally good, for, says Dr. Brant 
cale, the patient “is often as puzzled as others at hij i 
own behavior, and the record makes him aware that thd) 
problem lies within himself.” || 
A range of personality and performance tests helps unj 
cover clues to behavior. Reading disabilities are fre} 
quently discovered—lags of as much as four years behind 
the patient’s chronological age. Delinquent youngster§} 
often do better at manual tests than verbal ones, whic 
may indicate inferior intellectual equipment but, on tha) 
other hand, may be due to emotional blocking. A good} 
deal of the psychological testing is done through “pro#) 
jective art.” Patients are encouraged to exercise theis) 
own imagination and ingenuity in finger-painting, clay 


A psychologist supervises a graphic arts class 
at the Diagnostic Center, Menlo Park 
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nodeling, and so on, the results expressing the inner 
onflict and anxiety, usually in a symbolic way. Profes- 
ional staff have their own mental dictionary for these 
rt pieces, judging by choice of color (“red may mean 
nger or danger, green can express desire for peace, black 
adicates depression, and so on”), form—which may show 
érseverance, freedom, or restriction—content, and extent 
f integration. 

One of the fancier gadgets is an electro-encephalograph, 
vhich registers waves from six or seven areas of the brain. 
hese in turn indicate physiological disturbances of the 
rain itself. Even in a few months, this test has disclosed 
nat “many more than would be expected show epilepsy 
nrough behavior other than motor seizures.” The brain 
yaves of a seven-year-old girl who seemed unable to 
seak and who probably never would have been spotted 
s epileptic showed on the graph with sharp spikes in- 
ead of the rhythmic short lines characteristic of the nor- 
zal. The spikes were brain language for epileptic seizures. 
‘aken with other findings, this discovery will make a 
reat difference in the treatment recommended for what 
ppeared to be just another pre-delinquent little girl. 
Dormitories are located on the second floor of the build- 
1g wings, with locked doors onto the connecting corri- 
ors. Entering the girls dormitory, one first comes into 
combination day room and dining room, which opens 
ito a corridor of single rooms, well-kept, plainly but 
omfortably furnished with pastel bedspread, freshly 
ainted chair, and bureau holding the belongings which 
yeak of personality—face powder, a religious picture, 
iapshots of family. A group of fifteen girls just finish- 
ig their lunch sit around the table, arguing, laughing, 
‘king—typical teen-agers, except perhaps for one or two 
‘ho show signs of mental illness or low-grade mentality. 
hey jump up to meet the doctor, and crowd around 
m, jockeying for attention. “You know what I told you 
e other day—I want to see you again about that,” says a 
etty little brunette. A tall blonde, beautiful in a china- 
Il way, pushes herself toward the visitor. “How do you 
.’ she says, extending her hand languidly in a good 
itation of a sophisticated movie star, “we’re delighted 
see you.” 


BSERVING THEM TOGETHER, ONE QUICKLY SEES THAT THE 
dy period is none too easy for them, though the staff 
s remarked that almost all have been cooperative, eager 
help work things out. They are tense, keyed-up, ex- 
sive, and at the same time reaching out avidly for 
ection and attention. Later Dr. Brancale explains that 
reation time and facilities are still limited. A group 
sixty volunteer “gray ladies” are now being trained by 
Red Cross for a program of arts, crafts, recreation, and 
rary work at the Center, which they will carry out un- 
r the supervision of the head psychiatric social worker. 
e grounds, which will include a supervised recreation 
a for boys and girls who can go outside, have not yet 
en completed. This and much else remains to be done 
fore the Center can operate at its best. 

he social work job, says Josephine Kane, chief of the 
chiatric social work department, calls for high speciali- 
tion and self-discipline. As part of the team, social 
rkers make their contribution to the diagnostic “pool- 
” They do intensive work with families, gathering 
ckground information, but offering no interpretation. 
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After the diagnosis is returned to the court, there is no 
social work follow-up for, Mrs. Kane explains, it is the 
court which must take final responsibility for setting the 
youngster and his family on a new path. A particular 
responsibility of the social work department is to take 
the young charge in tow for a kind of orientation tour on 
his first day in the Center, and to serve as the connecting 
link as he is piloted through medical, psychological, psy- 
chiatric, and other tests and interviews. 

During the first three months of its operation, the 
Center has returned reports to county courts on about 
forty offenders. Wherever possible, recommendations 
have emphasized the fact that the youngster should be 
helped to adjust in his own or a foster home under the 
guidance of a social agency, mental hygiene clinic, or 
private psychotherapist. It has been necessary to transfer 
one patient only, thus far, to a state mental hospital. Sta- 
tistics on disposition of cases diagnosed at the Center are 
not yet available, “and even if they were,” says Dr. Bran- 
cale, “they could not be interpreted significantly, after so 
short an experience.” About three years will be needed 
to arrive at any revealing conclusions, and in the mean- 
time, “we work with the hope that psychiatric and psycho- 
logical findings will more and more be taken into ac- 
count” in the courts’ final decisions. 


66 \ X J 

E JERSEYMEN ARE PROUD OF THE RECORD OF OUR 
State,” declared Governor Alfred E. Driscoll, at the dedi- 
cation of the Diagnostic Center. He went on to tell his 
audience that the new service “represents the result of 
serious thinking of many, and the combined action of 
inspired people.” That such thought and action is a 
reality, and a continuing one, was confirmed by Commis- 
sioner Sanford Bates of the Department of Institutions 
and Agencies. When asked by this reporter to explain 
why New Jersey had been able to make real such unique 
services as the Brisbane Center and the Diagnostic Center, 
his answer in brief was, “Real citizen interest.” 

Boards of managers give the sense of lay participation 
to New Jersey institutions and agencies. The board at 
Brisbane has done a conscientious job, as has the Diag- 
nostic Center’s board of managers, whose members in- 
clude well-known and some nationally famous people— 
a judge, a woman civic leader, a retired financier, a pub- 
lic school educator, a college professor, a neuro-psychia- 
trist. This is not a group satisfied just to meet monthly 
and rubberstamp the recommendations of the direc- 
tor, as Dr. Brancale testifies appreciatively. They drop 
in often to see how things are going and are well 
represented at legislative hearings. They take seriously 
their job of reviewing policy. They require documenta- 
tion of staff reports, enter responsibly into decisions on 
admissions, types of cases, or maintenance of standards, 
and once agreed, they give wholehearted support to the 
staff. Commissioner Bates says they are typical of the 
caliber of the state agency boards in their high qualifica- 
tions, devotion, and intelligent interest. 

But devotion at the administrative level is only half of 
the story, the other half being citizen interest as shown 
in the constant warm personal attention of the population 
surrounding the Centers. But both of these have been 
made possible by the willingness of the citizens of this 
state to establish and support public institutions based on 
the best practices developed in the past twenty-five years. 
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Youth and the Race Problem 


The chief character of “Lost Boundaries,” unique in having lived 


on both sides of the color line, discusses Negro-white relations 


ALBERT C. JOHNSTON, JR. 


HAVE BECOME INTENSELY INTERESTED IN THE SO-CALLED 
“Negro problem” because of a rather peculiar set of 
circumstances. For the first sixteen years of my life I 
lived in New Hampshire as a white boy. Then my 
parents informed me that I was part Negro. That was 
eight years ago. Against this background I should like 
to comment on the “Negro problem” in America today. 
The basis of the problem is largely psychological, and 
it has been strengthened by traditional attitudes of 
white people toward Negroes, and also by traditional 
responses of Negroes to whites. The American Negro 
(with very few exceptions) did not arrive here as an 
equal to the white man, but as a slave. For three hun- 
dred years, tradition—a powerful factor in the USA, 
as in all other countries—kept the Negro in a low socio- 
economic status. It is difficult for some Negroes to ac- 
cept whites on an equal basis; and it is difficult for the 
majority of white citizens here to accept a colored per- 
son as an equal, even a colored person who has attained 
a social and economic status above that of the average 
white person. 

This attitude on the part of white Americans pre- 
vails in most of the South, and in urban sections of the 
North and West where Negroes dwell in large numbers. 
Wherever a comparatively small number of Negroes 
live with a large number of white people in the North, 
the whites have less tendency to regard them as in- 
feriors. Of course, there are thousands of individual 
exceptions to all these generalizations. 

The problem in the twentieth century is this: How 
can the traditional attitudes be broken down so that 
Negro and white Americans can meet on a “man to 
man” basis without reference to color? I believe it is 
clear that the answer does NOT lie in any of the fol- 
lowing schemes: 

1. The mass movement of Negroes back to Africa, 
or out of the South. 


aa 


—This author’s strange story is familiar to the 
thousands who have read W. L. White’s book 
(Harcourt, Brace, 1948) and seen the Louis de 
Rochemont picture based on it. Since that story 
was told, Mr. Johnston has graduated from the 
University of New Hampshire with a major in 
musical theory and composition. He wrote some 
of the music featured in the film, “Lost Bound- 
aries,” and is currently working on a piano con- 
certo. He also has lectured in a number of cities 
on social aspects of the race problem. 
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2. The creation of a forty-ninth state for Negroes. | 

3, The changing of the Negro’s skin color by new 
scientific methods. 

4. The miscegenation of Negroes and whites. ! 

5. The alliance of colored people with left-wing ele} 
ments which are trying to gain more than a toe-holq| 
among dissatisfied groups. | 

6. The strengthening of segregation and discriminay 
tion publicly or privately in both the North and thq| 
South. | 

7. The hopeless rationalization that time alone will} 
solve the problem. Time will help, but individuals must 
utilize it constructively; otherwise time is useless. 


I HE CONFLICT IS SIMPLY THAT THIS Is THE UNITED 
States. The white man is in the majority. The Negro is 
one of the minorities. Constitutionally speaking, thd 


ally he rarely attains his rightful place. I believe the onl 
answer to this problem is a psychological reeducation o 
both whites and Negroes through personal relationships 
between the two races whenever that is possible and deg 
sirable; and by means of sound propaganda through 
schools, movies, books, radio, television, and so on. | 

I want to emphasize the importance of personal con} 
tact by stating that during my first sixteen years (wher} 
I did not know I was part Negro) I thought about 
colored people as most of my white friends did. When} 
ever the word Negro was mentioned, my mind im} 
mediately pictured black men and women working it} 
such capacities as cotton pickers, laborers, Pullman cat 
porters, household servants, chauffeurs, and boogi¢ 
woogie piano players. In school, I had read about 
George Washington Carver, the noted scientist and inf 
ventor, and Booker T. Washington, the great educator! 
but I always regarded them as the exceptions to the rule}| 

However, after my father and mother revealed thei ] 
Negro ancestry to me, I had the opportunity to meet 
many of their colored friends who were lawyers, doc} 
tors, and businessmen with college educations, beautifu 
homes, and well-mannered, refined children. My attiil 
tudes have changed. Today I cannot regard all Negroe 
as inferiors. My opinions have been altered permanentl 
even though my mind was conditioned as any othe 
white boy’s in New Hampshire during my childhood 
years. Of course, it is true that I had a motive in dis: 
covering these hidden facts about Negroes because 
realized that my own ancestors were part Negro. Or 
the other hand, I have also seen many white people’ 
attitudes change once they have been in contact wit 
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ducated and successful Negro Americans. Their minds 
ave become more open to the possibilities and capabili- 
les of the Negro. Why is this so? 

Educational processes never use the elements of force 
r threat, and the minds of whites are more apt to be 
pen and reasonable when they are approached by 
nethods which do not arouse fear. There is everything 
0 gain and nothing to lose by this method. 

The lack of segregation in the North has made per- 
onal relationships closer between the two races in 
chools, churches, employment, and at public and private 
ocial affairs. Southerners operate under the handicap 
f segregation, and there is not the opportunity even to 
egin any social contact between the two races. However, 
think that most northerners would be astounded if they 
ctually knew how many southerners wish it were other- 
vise!_I believe there are two closely related fears which 
event the majority of white people from showing their 
eal friendliness to Negroes. 

First, they are afraid, although not always consciously, 
£ what other people will think and say, about their 
riendly relations with Negroes. In the North this is 
specially true when it comes to purely social affairs to 
vhich congenial Negroes are invited by whites. It is 
2ss true (and often non-existent) when white people 
york with Negroes or attend school or religious func- 
ons with them. I have observed that little children do 
ot fear these situations unless their parents, teachers, or 
riends have induced them to believe otherwise. Un- 
ortunately, young Negro children also acquire this fear 
oward whites at an early age, and I think it is more 
ronounced in them than in many of the white children. 


i SECOND FEAR IS RELATED TO THE FIRST; YET IS BY FAR 
ae stronger. That is the fear of intermarriage and sexual 
zlationships between the two groups. This fear has 
een made even more valid by enforced laws prohibiting 
ie intermarriage of whites and Negroes in 28 of the 48 
rates. (Miscegenation is variously defined as marriage 
etween a white person and a person of any known 
Jegro ancestry, a person of one eighth Negro ancestry 
r more, and so on.) All the southern states have such 
ws, namely, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
eorgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ten- 
essee, Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. The border 
ates of Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
ad Missouri prohibit intermarriage, as do Indiana, North 
Yakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Idaho, Montana, Utah, 
Jevada, Colorado, Arizona, and Oregon. 

Even outstanding authorities on the Negro problem 
ave been unable to give us an answer to the perplexing 
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social taboo of intermarriage. Liberal, experienced men 
who really want to help in the understanding of this 
problem have no answer to it. Much of the interracial 
effort of today is expended, and rightfully so, on the eco- 
nomic and legal aspects of Negro-white relationships. My 
generation will be the first to lay the groundwork for 
solving the purely social problem. The views we take 
on this one thing will be important to our understanding 
of the whole question. I do not urge that intermarriage 
is a solution, but I think we need to look at it intelligently 
if and when it arises with us or with our friends. I do 
not believe that the majority of whites and Negroes wish 
to intermarry. It is not the issue at stake in America to- 
day, but it is the great fear which keeps Negroes and 
whites from seeing each other simply as human beings. 
What we need is a revamping of people’s thoughts and 
attitudes on this whole issue. Because it calls for a new 
psychological conditioning, it will take time and effort. 
It will be accomplished, and my generation is going to 
do it. Lots of the old folks will object, but times have 
changed. We young people are going to teach our chil- 
dren differently. We are not afraid to do so. Already, 
college fraternities, young athletic clubs, and religious 
youth organizations have taken positive steps in the right 
direction. The emphasis today is not on discrimination 
but on genuine understanding between the two groups. 


P ERHAPS I SHOULD MENTION ANOTHER FEAR WHICH MAY 
be unfamiliar to many people; that is the fear of many 
Negroes that white people will not cooperate in helping 
solve the problem of race relations. The average Negro 
child has grown up with the idea that the white man is 
not his friend; he unconsciously reacts to many whites 
with a lack of sincerity because he is afraid his Negro 
friends will criticize him if he mingles with white people. 
This is not true of all colored people, and this suspicion 
is beginning to disappear. But three hundred years of 
tradition and many unhappy experiences have caused 
most Negroes to be distrustful of whites. 

I have avoided the economic aspect of this great ques- 
tion. But I believe that even if the economic problems 
were solved, we still would have to face all the difficulties 
I have mentioned. The partial solution of the economic 
problem, however, and particularly of discrimination in 
employment through FEPC and other sound programs, 
will help weaken the social barriers which face my 
generation today. 

I have been North, South, East, and West in the United 
States. I have lived as a white man and I have lived as 
a colored man. Today, I live simply as a MAN. Per- 
haps that is the final solution. 


e e 


. .. in understanding the aggressive behavior of a group, understanding 
of the leader is a necessary and vital component . . . Leaders do not usually 
lend themselves to careful psychological study during their lifetime, except 
indirectly. On the other hand, materials are available, in the form of 
relatively detailed biographical accounts, published speeches, and writings 
of various sorts, impressions of the many people who have come in contact 
with leaders, etc., which should all serve as secondary but fruitful sources 
of information. There is probably no more important problem in this whole 
field than understanding of the role played by the leader in helping to 
direct his nation toward peace or war.—“Tensions Affecting International 
Understanding,” by Otto Klineberg, Social Science Research Council. 
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In Defense of the Regional Plan | 


A southern liberal answers two Survey authors on the South’s | 


controversial new education plan and underscores its merits. 


GEORGE C. STONEY | 


ee: Boarb oF ContRoL FoR SouTHERN Recionat Epvu- 
cation has been widely discussed, disparaged, de- 
plored, and sometimes even praised, but the most refresh- 
ing thing about it, I believe, is a fact little known and 
deserving of much more emphasis than it has received. 
This is that the liberal southerners working for the re- 
gional plan are, for a change, NOT claiming that they 
have the cure for everything that is wrong with the South. 

They have made it clear that their plan is NOT “the 
reason why those outsiders who want to improve the 
South should leave us alone.” For southern liberals this 
is progress indeed. 

Since the regional plan got under way last summer, 
Survey readers have been twice introduced to it through 
articles dealing primarily with higher education for 
Negroes and the matter of segregation in southern col- 
leges and universities. Edward N. Saveth in The Survey 
last September weighed the regional education program 
against what he appeared to think could be its only use- 
ful function—that of eliminating segregation—and found 
it wanting. Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, whose excellent article 
“The Colleges for Negroes” appeared last month, has 
apparently studied the subject with more care and yet he, 
too, deals with the board’s work in very much the same 
context. 

One surprising similarity ran through both articles, 
their complete and utter failure to comment on the quality 
of leadership which the board enjoys. Its chairman is 
former Governor Willard F. Caldwell, under whose 
leadership Florida began to replace a makeshift educa- 
tional system with one befitting a state chock-full of both 
ambition and children. The board’s director is Dr. John 
E. Ivey, Jr., who at thirty was made fuil professor under 
Howard Odum at Chapel Hill and headed the Institute 
for Research Interpretation. Still at thirty, he was chosen 
for his present job because of his experience as a coun- 
selor for dozens of education groups of both races in- 
terested in regional development. 

Dr. Ivey’s assistant is William J. McGlothlin, formerly 
education and training officer with the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. As a member of TVA’s policy group he 
helped to mold those concepts of public service, com- 
munity responsibility, and equality of opportunity that 


> 


—By a film writer and director whose work with 
southern educators and state governments brings 
him especially close to the problems and philoso- 
phy of the regional plan. He has written pre- 
viously for The Survey on southern affairs. 
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} 
have helped to make the TVA a powerful social for} 
far beyond the Valley area. Other staff members ay 
educational advisers attracted by these leaders are amor 
the best the South can offer. 

Professor Myers cited quite accurately the board’s co) 
tention that “the regional plans for education were ni 
shaped primarily for Negroes, but merely include 
Negroes as part of the total educational program.” TI 
number of tax supported graduate student places ava 
able under the regional plan this year total 181 
Negroes and 207 for whites. Though actual expenditur 
for Negro students will be dependent on the fields th) 
enter, it might be safe to estimate that they will be q 
rectly served by about 40 percent of the funds involve 
Thirteen states are participating, including border sta 
where the author found Negroes attending formerly a 
white public institutions. Kentucky, the southern state. 
which Mr. Saveth showed segregation in higher educatiq 
breaking down most completely, joined in March. T) 
state had postponed its decision, explained Lieutena 
Governor Wetherby in the public announcement, uni 
it was convinced that the plan would not work to qj 
cumvent the Supreme Court’s ruling in the Gaines q 
cision. | 

Some fourteen colleges, with graduate departme 
thought of highly enough to serve as regional cente 
are now able to improve their facilities and facult 
through this regional support coming across state lin} 
When traditionally jealous state governments get togeth 
to support some kind of decent standard in higher ed 
cation, it is good news in any section. It is significa 
that the association of state governors in New Englag 
and in the mountain and western states, after studyi 
this southern plan are now starting similar arrangemel 
of their own. 


i 


Petes Myers PERFORMED A USEFUL SERVICE IN 
ing with such honesty and concern about the miserall 
standards he found in most southern Negro colleges, 

Unfortunately, there is little discrimination in this ml| 
ter of standards. Many white colleges have standar 
equally bad. The impression given by Mr. Saveth 14 
fall that once southern Negroes gained admission to t} 
white colleges they would automatically have access. 
first class educational institutions is, alas, incorrect. T 
important thing is that many people connected with the 
realize this and vigorous efforts to remedy it are bei 
made. The present plan for regional education is o 
such effort. 


Making the Southern Governors’ Conference a beg 


' 
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ung point, as was done in this case, tor a program to 
mprove higher education in public institutions may seem, 
m the face of it, almost foolhardy. Yet where else could 
me begin? Only a few state-supported institutions in 
he South have more than nominal protection (through 
ndependent boards of trustees) from the same pressures 
-social and religious as well as political—which Profes- 
or Myers described with such accuracy as being re- 
ponsible for the unfortunate conditions among the Negro 
astitutions. 

The fact that some southern professors, some depart- 
aents, even some institutions, have gained deserved emi- 
ence in their fields in the face of such discouragement 
3 more than noteworthy. Often, in recent years, “recog- 
dition” has proved something of a protection. This has 
ts drawbacks, for politicians and social workers-are not 
he only ones who have studied the art of getting good 
ress notices. But it has also saved many a man or 
roup from being driven into academic impotence upon 
ae whim of some state legislator from Cane Creek. 


. 


T HROUGH THE REGIONAL PLAN CERTAIN GRADUATE DEPART- 
nents, judged by academicians of national standing to 
e worthy of regional support, are guaranteed so much 
Money per year to take a set number of students from 
ther southern states where no graduate training in that 
seld is offered. Each cooperating state, in addition to 
aying $7,000 a year for central administration, contributes 
sum based on the number and type of “places” con- 
racted for. This depends on each state’s needs and 
remands—and also, of course, on its recognition of 
me same. 

| Medicine, veterinary medicine, dentistry, and nursing 
re the only fields served thus far. Approximately $500,- 
00 crossed state lines during the past year and requests 
lready made for the coming year will give these de- 
artments another $750,000, to accommodate a total of 
bout 600 students. Later, arrangements will be made 
9 open other fields—social work is one in great demand 
-and the number of student places is expected to total 
,000. The money is paid not to the institution, but to 
he department receiving the students. This help goes 
veyond the money. When some department in the state 
iniversity is “so good it gets paid money” to take in stu- 
lents from all over the South, even the most practical 
sgislator is likely to be impressed! 

This ambitious program became possible when the 
lecessary ten state governments ratified the plan in June 
949. The board itself, however, has facilitated this kind 
£ cooperation since it was formed by the Governor’s 
Sonference in 1947. 

The board also promotes regionwide conferences, work 
hops, and training sessions at which small groups of 
ducators and political officials thrash out problems. These 
essions are interracial—for the most part unselfcon- 
ciously so. Here, away from microphones and audiences 
nd the press, southerners—regardless of race—have a 
hance honestly to talk and work together. 

In this atmosphere of geniality the regional board has 
ucceeded in helping all sorts of non-academic people who 
9 vitally affect public education programs to relax and 
earn. Yet the groups have never resorted to the conven- 
ional pseudo-demagoguery of pretending to be just folks. 
Many white leaders, college presidents and some gover- 
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nors among them, in this atmosphere for the first time 
have come to know, respect, and make genuine friend- 
ships with able and well educated Negroes. When 
coupled with the fact that Negroes all over the South 
are becoming organized, getting hold of the ballot, and 
using it often with expertness, it is not difficult to see 
how these things affect policy. 


eee EDUCATION WAS ONLY A MINOR Topic IN Dr. 
Myers’ article, so his shortcomings may be excused. Not 
so with Mr. Saveth, who began with the charge: “The 
rather innocently named Southern Regional Education 
Program ... is actually the last stand by the South in 
defense of segregated education.” Yet he wrote without 
ever visiting the board’s headquarters—where he probably 
would have found unsegregated conferences taking place 
—and without any apparent realization that anything 
done in the South which touches masses of people and 
involves state governments comes smack up against legal 
barriers which cannot be ignored. 

Those who want the regional education plan did not 
invent segregation. Whatever any of them would like 
to do about it, segregation remains one of the stubbornest 
facts in their lives. 

Both Survey articles touching on the board’s work 
have been quite accurate as to the predominant attitude 
toward it held by Negro educators. Dr. Myers has gone 
further and, quite helpfully, has suggested some of the 
reasons en masse which have encouraged this. The 
line was set firmly against the plan by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
whose leaders have done so much to force startling im- 
provements in Negro education. Quite early, they con- 
ceived the plan to be one more attempt by the southern 
states to circumvent the Supreme Court decision in the 
famous Gaines case. 

Many Negro educators have found through almost 
three years of work with the board’s staff in many un- 
segregated conferences that this is not the case. Yet it is 
difficult for anyone, particularly a southern Negro of edu- 
cation and position, to face the risk of being labeled a 
traitor to his race, to risk losing the respect and com- 
panionship of his colleagues when he knows that they are 
almost his sole protection against an all-too-realistically 
hostile world. 

My personal opinion is that more than one southern 
governor who finally persuaded his legislators to support 
the regional plan did hope in the beginning that this 
would serve as a block against federal action. Perhaps 
even more of the governors used this as part of their 
appeal to the legislators. To those responsible for getting 
social legislation passed, it is certainly no news that 
many “ayes” are cast by men who have little interest in 
either the bills themselves or the basic needs they were 
shaped to meet. 

It zs news that those who first proposed the measure 
have succeeded in educating a number of the leaders in 
southern government to see that higher education in it- 
self is something they should be truly concerned about. 

As a kibitzer at a meeting of the Board of Control’s 
governing body last year, I overheard a conversation be- 
tween a southern governor and his aide. 

“Well, boy,” the governor said, pulling on his cigar, 
“St looks like this thing isn’t gonna do what we’d hoped 
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it would. But it’s still a good idea.” Silently I won- 
dered how many patient days of some educator’s time 
were summed up in that conclusion? 

More concrete evidence is the board’s insistence that 
participation in this plan does not exempt a state from 
the mandates of the Supreme Court arising from the 
Gaines decision. This is not a hollow declaration. For 
when the state of Maryland used its participation as part 
of its defense in a suit brought by Negro citizens against 
alleged discrimination in higher education, the board 
filed a protest with the court signed by its full executive 
committee of southern governors. When the matter 
came before the Maryland Court of Appeals on April 14, 
the decision of the lower court was reversed. The judge, 
ruling in favor of Esther McCready, a Negro student 
seeking admission to the university school of nursing, used 
the Board of Control’s own statement in support of his 
position. 

Dr. Ivey promptly issued a news release praising this 
decision as having “blocked an attempted misuse of the 
program and cleared the way for its further development. 
... The board in serving thirteen southern states serves 
some which require segregation and some which are ad- 
mitting Negroes and whites to the same institutions. The 
board feels that it should take no part in influencing 
states either to abolish or extend segregation. It does 
not want to become involved in legal controversy over 
questions that must be decided by each state.” 


i Mes STATEMENT MAY BE A DISAPPOINTMENT TO SOME. 
But it certainly makes it crystal clear that groups pushing 
the antisegregation fight in the courts have nothing to 
fear from the board. 

I agree with Professor Myers that the board’s main 
function should be that of improving the standards in 
white institutions so that when and if Negroes are ad- 
mitted they will have better schools to attend. This mat- 
ter of who is to be admitted, however, will be determined 
by each state and each institution, for in every southern 
state this is still a matter of law as well as custom. 

Because of its wide acceptance by white educators, there 
is little reason to think as Professor Myers apparently does 
that if all Negro schools refuse to accept help, the plan 
will fail. Such action is highly unlikely since Negro ed- 
ucators are coming more and more to understand the 
endeavor. However, if one accepts Professor Myers’ 
evaluation of the Negro institutions, it seems obvious that 
this would be a tragedy both for the South and for the 
Negroes who make up a third of its population. 

Nearly every Negro community is in desperate need of 
trained physicians and dentists. A large percentage of 


The most significant development of the United Nations in the first 
four years of its operating life is the continued growth, against a background 
of ideological controversy which frequently hampers the full efficiency of 
Charter provisions, of the power of moral suasion—Benjamin A. Cohen, 


the South’s Negro doctors are Meharry graduates. O} 
would have to be truly doctrinaire to argue that it wou, 
be better to sacrifice this school and its yearly producti¢ 
of doctors in the far-fetched hope that anything like t] 
the same number of Negroes would find places in whi 
southern medical schools within this generation. 

Again expressing my own quite private opinion, I ¢ 
not see how legal action, however taken, is going 
force on most tax-supported colleges and universities 
the South more than a token compliance with no} 
discrimination statutes, at least for many years. We ha) 
a clear example in the case of federal and state jurie 
Oh, yes, there are always a number of Negroes (carefull 
chosen ones) on the jury lists. Occasionally, a Neg) 
juror is called and occupies the corner seat in the box du} 
ing a trial. But the results, insofar as giving Negroes; 
better chance to obtain justice in the courts, have bee 
negligible. i| 

Dr. Myers points out that discrimination in the matt} 
of college admissions is beginning to break down in | 
number of border states. Slowly, very slowly, more w: 
be admitted so long as Negro leaders continue putting 
political pressure. Meanwhile, what are we going to 
about the low standards Dr. Myers found among Neg: 
colleges? Isn’t the regional plan one quite practical ar 
immediate way to help? 

Almost every concession won so far by southern Negro: 
as a group has come as a result of some kind of dire} 
action, either economic or political. Without constai 
pressure from the NAACP and other politically powerf}} 
groups in the North, and without the now quite conside} 
able political influence which Negroes have gained }f 
some southern cities, southern Negroes—educators chi 
among them—would be in a far worse position than D 
Myers reported. Most educators know this, and it e 
plains once again why they are so reluctant to defy thoi] 
who wield this power outside the South. They hesitaj 
to oppose it even when—as in the regional education pla 
—their personal convictions about it are otherwise. THI 
regrettable fact is that so few southern Negro leaders hay 
recognized that this regional plan, tax-supported as it 
can become just as much theirs as are the separate i 
stitutions to which many of them retire in cloistered d 
content. 


Bis DECISION IN THE RECENT MARYLAND CASE HAS MA 
it clear beyond question that the plan is no camouflag 
for further attempts to preserve segregation, or to bl 
the way of those who would fight it. Now, it wou 
seem to behoove those from other regions who are co: 
tinuing to put on that pressure which I have describe 
as useful, to be a bit more careful about picking out tH 
right target before they bear down. 


in the Journal of the American Association of University Women 
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The Yellow Beetle 


What happens to the average people who live there when revolt and 


war lay waste the land? Here is the answer in terms of one child. 


ERNEST G. GRIFFIN 


Jt Is EASY IN RELIEF WORK TO BECOME ACCLIMATIZED TO 
_ | suffering, to become almost bored by the regularity of 

the report of hunger, cold, and sickness. After a time, 
ithe living tragedy slips out of the stories, leaving them 
as dry and matter-of-fact as they appear in government 
statistics. Then occasionally something happens which 
icauses the blood to flow again, which reawakens the 
terror, and makes one relive the first feeling of disgust 
at this world we have made for others to live in. 

I remember particularly: 

Another distress story, a village in Northern Greece a 
Jong way off the main road in the middle of an ex- 
tensive plain. I had been told that people were dying of 
cold through lack of clothes and blankets, that the 
UNRRA rations were not getting through regularly, that 
all the children were suffering from skin disease. In fact, 
it was like hundreds of other villages suffering from the 
effects of war, occupation, and the revolution. I put it 
‘on my list; I’d make an inspection as soon as possible. 

The day I chose was very cold. A bitter wind swept 
across the plain and tore at the canvas hood of our jeep. 
We slithered and skidded along the muddy ruts made by 
the bullock-carts. After nearly two hours we drew up 
in the cobbled square of the village. Soon I was sitting 
inside the café which was also the community center and 
office, drinking a glass of “ouzo,” the local spirit, and 
jotting in my notebook. It was true about the lack of 
blankets and clothes; I noted that I must see UNRRA 
Welfare Department and find out what they could supply. 
People had died, some were still suffering from the cold, 
the children had skin disease; yes, I must see the Health 
Department. And so it went. I sympathized with them 
and promised to do my best. I would jog the appropriate 
departments. I thought sadly of the pressure on them, 
the shortage of supplies—but what more could I do? ... 

But would I see some of the houses before I left, they 
asked me? Yes, of course. I knew what to expect; the 
clay-walled room, the overcrowding, the merciless poverty. 
[ had seen it so often before. I entered the first room. 
As it happened it was not overcrowded; it had a bare 
slayey smell. There was a young woman inside—young 
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—The author left Greece in the summer of 
1947, after two and a half years of relief work 
with the Save the Children Federation and later 
with UNRRA. But the present description, he 
says, is not dated. Guerilla destruction con- 
tinued and he quotes a report from last winter 
that “Greece has never been in such a bad situa- 
tion since the war of independence of 1821.” 
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but already bent, the lines and wrinkles already there 
which would foregather and in a few years transform her 
into an old woman borne down too early by the world. 
It was cold, she said simply. That was her only blanket 
on the floor there—a greyish patched-up thing not very 
clear because it was spread out in a dark corner. That 
was her sole bedding. It was humped up in the middle 
and something made a twitching movement underneath. 
The child was sick, she said. I looked around the room, 
feeling a helpless despair, having seen so much poverty. 


Awe CLAY, BARE; JUST A SMALL STOVE MADE OUT OF A 
petrol can and a piece of piping against the wall... . 

It was then I saw it. I was not sure at first, in the 
darkness of the narrow gap between the stove and the 
clay wall. But yes, there it was—a little yellow face and 
two frightened staring eyes. It was a young human being, 
squeezing between the wall and the stove to keep warm. 
There was something about that face and the way it 
peered, and the way it was flattened against the wall— 
like a cockroach, yes, like a beetle. This big yellow- 
headed beetle trying to keep warm like the cockroaches 
we trod on in the cookhouse. Then the feeling come over 
me—this young being was the new generation; this was 
the new world from which we hoped so much, squeezed 
in between a clay wall and a petrol can stove, like a 
beetle. From this we were asking civilization. This was 
not something for my notebook, it was something more, a 
priority which demanded not just that I should do my 
best—no, something more, something that must be done 
because here was our new world.... 

I said something to the child. The mother called it and 
it crawled out. I could see it all now—yellow and 
frightened, with patched grey rags and dirty bare feet— 
this, the coming generation crawling toward me. This 
was not a matter for conference and reports, this could not 
be debated upon, argued about, and accounted for—we 
had to do something, there was no room for doubt. I 
felt that if only I could bring this child crawling like a 
beetle—this new generation—to everybody’s breakfast 
table so that the world’s day could start with this reality, 
there would be no argument, no theories, no referring to 
“isms”; it was there, just there, undeniable. 

The mother said a few words to the child. Scared, it 
came forward, and the little yellow face bent down—and 
kissed my hand! It was a terrifying experience, as if one 
were being kissed by a guilty conscience. 

I hurried back to the jeep which began once more to 
bump forward over the cobbles. I looked at my notes and 
the list of departments I must see; yes, all this was neces- 
sary but—the real story was that awful kiss, the kiss of 
the new generation, frightened, in patched grey rags. 
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Spiritual Values in Family Living 


The understanding, love, and encouragement which can be provided only | 
by the family are the best guarantees of a healthy, advancing society. 


LUTHER E. WOODWARD 


Rye DETERMINES THE VALUE OF A HUMAN BEING? 
Professor William H. Kilpatrick, the philosopher 
of education at Columbia University, used to ask, “What 
is it that a man-has and a sheep lacks, which if the sheep 
had would make him unfit for slaughter?” The class 
discussion usually agreed that the thing which gives the 
man his value over the sheep is the man’s capacity to 
see life whole, to see the relationship between his past, 
present, and future; his capacity to gather his past ex- 
periences into something that is meaningful and to ex- 
press it in the living present and thereby work out his 
future. 

The human being has greater value because he stands 
for a more complex and higher order of integration. 
When we talk of values in family living we shall, there- 
fore, be talking about some kind of integration, some sort 
of adding up of experience into meaning and worth. 

Spiritual is a word even harder to define. Yet, is it 
not true that when we use the term we always mean 
some higher, or deeper, or more complex kind of inte- 
gration? It involves stimuli that are so complex we 
cannot specifically define them, or a sum of many values 
that are put to a common purpose. It stands for a kind 
of worth that stems from a total experience that is not 
primarily dependent upon any single part thereof. 

By spiritual values we mean about the same as when 
we say “Religion is Life,” emphasizing that we are re- 
ligious in every phase of our lives or else we are not truly 
religious at all—either all of life is sacred for us or none 
of it. We live as whole persons, taking our entire per- 
sonalities wherever we go and into whatever we do. 
Spiritual values stem from adding life up and finding 
meaning and purpose in all of it. They issue from 
higher orders of integration, whether these are expressed 
in religious, or in social and psychological terms. The 
theist will relate them to God and to his faith; the 
humanist, to his own noblest purposes and strivings. 

Spiritual values must necessarily be recognized in suc- 
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—This article concludes the sertes—as a series— 
in which The Survey since last December has 
discussed family life in America today, Dr. 
W oodward, one of the leading advisers on ques- 
tions of family happiness in the United States, is 
also a frequent lecturer and radio speaker, and is 
consultant on community services for the New 
York State Mental Health Commission. 
—Reprints of the seven articles of the series, in- 
dividually, are available at 15 cents apiece. 
(Quantity rates. ) 
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cessful marriage. First, look at marriage itself. A mat 
and a woman of diverse backgrounds and with “aA 
experiences of affection, achievement, and hope, come t 
gether and find zestful and sustained interest in eac 
other, find sexual fulfillment, enriching fellowship, an 
the engrossing pursuit of shared purposes. 

Of the four things that were “too wonderful” for thi 
wise man of old: “the way of an eagle in the air; thi 
way of a serpent upon a rock; the way of a ship in thy 
midst of the sea; and the way of a man with a maiden;; 
the last is still a major source of wonder. 
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another is still puzzling, notwithstanding all our psy 
chological discoveries. But there is good reason to believ}} 
that our past experience of affection with persons of thi 
opposite sex has much to do in determining the soy 
of person one tends to fall in love with. The person oni 
loves is likely to have some of the physical and spiritua 
characteristics of those already loved. 

This is surely what happens in “love at first sight 
Someone comes along who embodies the most favorab 
features of those who were loved in the past. It maj 
be texture of skin, color of hair, quality of voice, or so 
other physical feature that figures in such a choice, ¢ 
it may be nothing physical at all, but rather a quality d} 
consideration and devotion which is like that of someon} 
who was loved in earlier years. There is a linking iff 
our minds of sensory impressions, feelings of being love} 
and cherished and a desire to love and cherish in returr 
Thus, in choosing a mate, the chances are that somethin}f 
very basic in our make-up is responding to characteristid 
of the beloved that are similar to those of other person 
who have already called forth our affections. The mo 
the loved one embodies the combined positive characteal 
istics of those previously loved, the more secure the ré 
lationship is likely to be. 

And while most of us develop in our minds a pictur 
of a more or less ideal person, and this figures too, this 
made up largely of actual characteristics of people whor} 
we have loved in the past and of other traits and quall 
ties we wished they had shown. With sound undea| 
standing, lovers frequently say, it is as though they hav4 
known each other for a long time. Both have gatheres 
up a wealth of past experience and in a sense relive ij 
partly because it cannot be traced to its roots and partl] 
because, as it is reexpressed with new vigor and purpose} 
it takes on a real quality of spirit, even in its early stages 
_ But marriage means not only the integration of twi 
lives with diverse components of social and biological 
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leritage. “They twain shall become one flesh,” suggests 
| kind of integration that is almost organic and suggests 
he closest relationship between two personalities, in which 
ach supplements or complements the other. Even on the 
hysical side, the man loves the woman partly for her 
entleness, softness, and flexibility. She in turn admires 
us strength and his power to provide and protect. And 
he physical relationships in marriage are much more than 
yhysical. When associated with genuine love and respect 
or personality, when there is mutual desire to make the 
ove relationship a permanent one, when the motive is 
o make the mate happy as well as to find pleasure and 
atisfaction, it makes for intellectual and spiritual har- 
nony, binds together the partners with profound feelings 
wf belonging, and enriches their whole lives. And, what 
s equally important, it creates an atmosphere of honest 
inderstanding that is essential for the growth and security 
young children. Thus, through mutual desires, mu- 
ual purposes, mutual satisfactions and, if need be, mutual 
ufferings, married partners take on a kind of fourth 
limensional quality which we call spirit. 


Vi ARRIAGE IS REPLETE WITH SPIRITUAL VALUES BECAUSE IT 
avolves all the mates’ instinctive endowments, emotional 
ieeds, creative purposes, and opportunities for growth 
nd fulfillment. In giving courses on marriage and 
amily living to hundreds of young people, I have found 
Imost invariably that they consider there is something 
acred about marriage. It is entered into earnestly if not 
everently, and is surcharged with meaning and hope far 
ranscending the present or immediate future. This is 
specially true of those who genuinely respect personality 
nd to whom sex is as worthy and God-given as sight 
a speech, to be used for the enrichment of life. Spiritual 
alues clearly inhere in marriage at its best where mates 
ve for and enjoy each other and lose themselves in a 
arger and more unified life. The happily married find 
: easy to believe that “God is love, and whosoever 
bideth in love abideth in God and God in him.” 
From the wonders of conception, gestation, and birth 
> the still greater marvel of child growth, when the 
ociological and psychological conditions conducive to 
‘rowth are met, parenthood is essentially a spiritual ex- 
ferience. Ovum and sperm bear all the potentialities of 
senerations who have gone before; as transmitters of the 
iological heritage they are creators of new life. As such 
farents feel that they are partners with God, or instru- 
nents of nature, without whom their offspring could 
ever be. After talking with thousands of parents, | 
ave a growing conviction that notwithstanding the obvi- 
us failures, parents more than other people achieve a 
ense of personal fulfillment and religious purpose. 
Parents biologically cannot, by taking thought or ex- 
ercising care, alter the genes that determine the basic 
ature of their offspring. But after the birth of a child 
aey become true creators, for the emotional and social 
orces that will determine the personality of the offspring 
re largely of their making. It is their warmth and love 
nd persistent care that gives the infant his first sense 
f worth and of well-being. And, as Dr. Loretta Bender 
yell has shown in case studies of thousands of children 
yho had been removed from family setting in infancy, 
aere is never any making up for loss of such love and 
are. It is through their wise handling that the child 
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develops an “I can” feeling which is his greatest asset 
in meeting life’s difficulties—by their allowing and en- 
couraging physical freedom, by observing and meeting 
the child’s changing needs, by helping to find answers 
to the things about which he is curious, by loving him 
enough and by praising him enough for his efforts and 
successes in growing up, they help him to discipline his 
instinctive urges and to adjust to society’s increasing de- 
mands. 

It is the parents who determine what kind of ex- 
perience is repeated over and over and associated with 
satisfaction so that it becomes characteristic. It is they 
who determine largely what is stored up in the mind and 
feelings of the child, whether love, self-confidence, a 
sense of succeeding and good feeling toward others, or 
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hatred, hostility, fear, anxiety, guilt, and deception. As 
was said two thousand years ago, “A good man out of 
the good treasures of ‘his heart bringeth forth that which 
is good, and the evil man out of the evil treasures of his 
heart bringeth forth that which is evil.” 

As goal-setters and creators of the conditions under 
which children grow up, parents largely determine what 
experiences the child treasures and therefore determine 
the essential character and personality of the child through 
the growing years and even in adult life. 

Thus the parents’ role involves integration of a high 
order. Not only must father and mother add up their 
diverse backgrounds into a common and reasonably con- 
sistent philosophy so that they do not add confusion to 
the child’s efforts to become like them, but they become 
also the interpreters of the whole culture of which they 
are a part and which in the long run will determine 
what the child will consider of value. The values by 
which the parents live rather than those to which they 
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The Family’s Spiritual Values 


give only lip service are the ones which the child will 
be able to accept and make his own. It is a common- 
place observation that warm, loving, wholesomely self- 
confident, flexible, and considerate parents, who at the 
same time can be firm when occasion demands, by virtue 
of these very strengths make it possible for their children 
to develop wholesome and strong personalities. More- 
over, the family is not only a creator of values but it 
is the great sifter and cataloguer. Children, as they have 
an increasing variety of experiences outside the home, 
test them out with their parents. Thus they take on the 
parents’ value judgments, sound or unsound, and make 
them their own. 

In yet another rather sweeping way parents are crea- 
tors of value. It is the experience of all of us who have 
worked long in the child guidance field that most of 
the more serious mistakes which parents make, they 
make out of deference to prevalent cultural attitudes and 
from fear of being criticized by relatives or neighbors. 
If this cultural drag is going to be stopped, so that chil- 
dren will not be exposed to unhygienic pressures, parents 
themselves by common understanding and concerted ac- 
tion will have to work at changing those patterns. 

For example, many a child’s personality has suffered 
because parents have mistakenly insisted on breaking up 
a habit of thumb-sucking or on too early and rigid 
training in habits of personal cleanliness. Again, the 
child’s natural resentments are often handled best not 
by suppression but by allowing them to be promptly 
verbalized—draining off the hostilities. In such ways 
the fear of being criticized by relatives and friends still 
induces thousands of parents to deal less wisely with 
their children than they would if they followed their 
own inclinations and judgments. 

Insofar as our cultural patterns and ways of dealing 
with children are psychologically unsound, they consti- 
tute a major challenge to parents to change our culture 
in these regards, a challenge that is spiritually significant. 
And parents, by concerted efforts, can change long es- 
tablished ways of thinking and feeling that have outlived 
their usefulness and establish sounder patterns of child- 
parent relations whereby children can achieve full per- 
sonality stature. Even God cannot fashion a new culture 
that will be psychologically more sound. This requires 
consistent and confident effort by the parents. 


Oa SPIRITUAL VALUES ACCRUE IN THE COURSE OF 
family living as the members satisfy each other’s needs 
through their interpersonal relations. It is largely in the 
family that the continuing need of everyone to love and 
be loved is met. Children need frequent evidence of pa- 
rental affection and married mates need many opportuni- 
ties to express their love for each other. 

A noted New Testament scholar related an experience 
following a lecture on St. Paul’s letter to the Ephesians. 
Dwelling at some length on the admonition ordinarily 
translated, “Husbands, love your wives,” he noted that 
the imperfect form of the Greek verb is used, which sug- 
gests continued or repeated action. At the end of the 
lecture, to his surprise, a number of women came for- 
ward to speak to him, each with essentially the same 
thing to say: “I just wanted to thank you for putting 
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in that good word for us.” Obviously some of the hus} 
bands had been taking their marital vows for granteq 
and had ceased to be sufficiently demonstrative. The 
were leaving a void in the lives of the wives, and it wad 
good to find one man who understood the constancy 
and frequency of their need for affection. Everyone ig 
happier, more secure, and even more competent whe 
the need for affection is being well met. 

This does not mean that we may never show any 
negative feelings in relation to those whom we love. One 
principle of healthy living in fact is to recognize thaw 
some ambivalence in feeling is natural and normal and 
wellnigh universal. It is much more healthy to recogniz¢ 
this and get rid of anger or hostility than to hold o 
ideal so high that we refuse to recognize negative feel} 
ings and try to rationalize them or blame others fom 
causing them. This fact is much more commonly recog¢ 
nized today than it used to be and is one of the ne { 
sources of strength in family living. It makes for a kind 
of honesty which is spiritually more wholesome than thq 
sham and pretense that is apt to prevail where such 
ambivalence is not recognized. Love that expects som@ 
hostility and makes it of no account is more wholesome, 
than the pretense of a love that is all sunshine and light) 


[anos THE NEED OF EVERY HUMAN BEING TO ENJOY THE) 
approval and esteem of others is more commonly met 
in the home than elsewhere, and this is essentially 4 
spiritual quality, for without it one cannot enjoy a sensq, 
of fulfilling life’s mission. Children become equipped fom 
successful living largely by being allowed and encouraged 
to participate in the practical affairs of the family, in th 
course of which they win the increasing esteem and ap4 
proval of those they care about. In the family everyond 
expects to rate and expects his share of the family income) 
even if he has not fully conformed to what is expected} 
of him. This feeling of being accepted and considered), 
worthy is one of the most potent forces of building inne 
strength, and it equips one to deal with life’s difficulties}, 

Especially if the adults characteristically praise their) 
virtues and do not stress their faults, the children’s faith), 
in themselves will be built up, they will be tempted inte) 
more grownup forms of behavior, lured into the assump} 
tion of larger social responsibilities and helped to a sense 
of success. Even the adults need to be nurtured by suc 
positive recognition and attention. One of the most com4, 
mon illusions is that we get results by scolding people 
Actually we all respond negatively to such pressures}) 
We as much as say, “You will not get results that way, 
I will not give you the satisfaction.” Instead, all of us} 
are stimulated to do our best when our efforts are ap 
preciated and our virtues and strengths are recognized) 
and praised. 

Members of families are fortified in spirit when the 
help each other to drain off troublesome emotions off, 
fear, anxiety, anger, or hostility. Through the ages, one 
of the major concerns of religion has been to give people 
a way of removing their unhealthy feelings, especiall 
hatred and guilt, and to restore a sense of rightness. The 
advice, “Let not the sun go down on thy wrath,” is) 
still psychologically sound. It is a primary means 
healthy living. In view of our modern routines of livin 
we might well turn this around to read, “Let not the su 
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we now have our best opportunities to settle the disputes 
at the day. Just because there is now more recognition 
of this, families are playing a more significant role in 
mental hygiene. More expression of negative feelings 
s tolerated and even encouraged. The spirit of indi- 
viduals and even whole families is improved because 
of their prompt divestment of negative feelings. If one 
s to be a free spirit he must get rid of these impediments. 
There is one other point at which it seems to me the 
spiritual contribution of family living is on the increase. 
Lhis is in the greater emphasis placed upon living in the 
oresent without regrets for the past and without undue 
concern for the future. It is still true, however, that 
darents make many serious mistakes because they are 
induly concerned about what will happen in the future 
or because they remember too constantly the misdeeds 
of yesterday and miss opportunities to promote the child’s 
ull growth in the present. The late Dr. Franklin H. 
siddings, the great sociologist at Columbia University, 
ised to decry the American slogan, “Don’t put off till 
omorrow what you can do today.” This, he said, was 
making a nation of neurotics out of us, and the rule 
hould be, “Don’t do anything today that can be put off 
intil tomorrow, but keep busy.” Actually, the only thing 
hat counts is the use of our present opportunities and 
he application of our energies to the immediate task. 
_A good case can be made for the view that family 
iving is not only the wellspring of a man’s faith but the 
pringboard for his personal goals and achievements. 
_ This conviction was largely borne out in a study which 
' myself made about twenty years ago. [“Relations of 
Xeligious Training and Life Patterns to the Adult Re- 
igious Life.”] Questioning approximately 400 adults, I 
ought to determine the relative significance of religious 
struction and practice in childhood, and the kind of 
hought and feeling patterns that were developed by fam- 
ly living in childhood, and the extent to which these 
arry over in determining one’s philosophy and style of 
ife. Persons with the most diverse religious and non- 
eligious viewpoints were chosen—from the most conser- 
‘ative and mystical to the most militant atheists. The most 
ignificant finding was that whether or not the religious 
struction “took,” and became a living faith that issued 
4 social attitudes, depended on whether or not the 
hild’s ego was built up. It was a question of whether 
is need for affection and companionship was well met 
nd whether he developed habits of cooperation; or, on 
he other hand, whether parental control and family re- 
itionships induced in him feelings of inferiority, guilt, 
nd hostility. Some of the atheists had been exposed to 


a great deal of religious instruction, but almost invariably 
with concomitants of moral rigidities, undue restrictions 
of freedom, positive abuse, or extreme emotionalism. It 
is a commonplace of psychology that a man comes to 
believe in and live by that which was repeated sufficiently, 
and sufficiently linked with satisfaction, so that it be- 
came habitual. 

This study bore out rather forcefully the conviction 
that even religious faith is made very much of the stuff 
of daily experience in the family. The spirit of one’s 
family life perhaps more than the particular theological 
views which one is taught determine the values that are 
meaningful and the goals that are alluring. Moreover, 
the history of social progress is essentially the history 
of men’s efforts to apply the ethics of family living to 
the broader relationships. At the heart of most religions 
is the view that all men are brothers and that mankind 
is one family. Notwithstanding the evidence that the 
rich still exploit the poor and the strong exploit the weak, 
this remains vital in the faith of millions, a faith made 
all the more cogent by our current fear of atomic war. 

Thanks to modern psychological and social sciences, 
we are gaining a new appreciation of the dynamics of 
family living and are beginning to see how far-reaching 
are the attitudes which the young acquire in the course 
of growing up in their families. Community influences 
of group and class may alter these but hardly change 
them fundamentally. It is psychologically impossible to 
teach a child the Lord’s Prayer and give it real meaning 
for him if he lives with an abusive father for whom he 
has only increasing hostility rather than love and respect. 
A man’s idea of God may be somewhat better than his 
idealized concept of his parents, but not too much better. 
A religious fellowship may give something through the 
group of fellow believers, but it is not apt to be much 
more zestful than the love and companionship of the 
family in which one grew up and now lives. 


F AMILY LIVING IS A SPRINGBOARD TO A MAN’S FAITH NOT 
only in himself but also in whatever it is beyond himself 
that he considers best and noblest, whether he call it 
God or the good society. Not only today but in the long 
tomorrows, “the upward looking and the light” will 
spring from the understanding, love, and encouragement 
which we experienced in growing up in a family. The 
full spiritual values of family living will be realized only 
if we apply the ethics and spirit of the family to business 
and social relationships, both in immediate and in in- 
ternational circles. 


AN OLD WOMAN ASLEEP 
Ellen Acton 


Her pallid hands and half-knit shawl 
Forgotten fall. 


She tilts a little in her chair, 
And does not care. 


But sleep is futile as a line in sand; 
We understand 


No nodded nap by night or day 
Can long defray, 


No busyness quite dispossess— 


This weariness. 
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October 28, 1858 


R. GLENN, ALAS, HAS COME TO HIS JOURNEYS END. 
It has been a long journey—he was well on to- 
ward his ninety-second milestone; a picturesque jour- 
ney—rusticating as a youth in Colorado, vacationing 
with Mrs. Glenn in the hills of New Hampshire and 
Vermont and along the forest-bound straits of Alaska, 
and long residence in 
older Baltimore and in 
Gramercy Park; New 
York; a journey of in- 
teresting turns—from 
trained lawyer to prac- 
ticing social worker, a 
man born into comfort- 
able means yet pursu- 
ing a purposeful, work- 
motivated course; trav- 
eling through frontiers, 
pioneering in numerous 
social movements. It 
was also a journey of 
warm friendships and 
with hospitable stopping 
places along the way — his home was always that. 

Mr. Glenn was not given to slogans; his life neverthe- 
less seemed to have an inspiring pattern, which could 
well have been: to know, to do, and to be. 

The Russell Sage Foundation, whose policy and pro- 
gram he largely shaped for a quarter of a century illus- 
trated his passion to know. His experience as a lawyer 
with the importance of evidence doubtless contributed 
something, but he seemed to have an inborn apprecia- 
tion of the indispensable place of facts and their wise 
interpretation in social problems. He never forgot an 
early experience in working for child labor legislation 
when a few pertinent facts vastly outweighed the moral- 
izing and theory. It is no overstatement to say that the 
original emphasis he placed upon a fact-basis for social 
advance through the agencies he touched was a notably 
potent factor making toward the mounting recognition 
of social research in the decades since. 

But to knowing he added dommg. Revealed needs and 
Opportunities were merely new challenges to old and 
time-tested moral standards and a sense of responsibil- 
ity. He gave much of himself and his substance through 
many different instrumentalities. 

Mr. Glenn was a member of the board of Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc., and of its then existing National Counci 
from 1910 to 1922. He also actively supported the first 
Pittsburgh Survey; the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction (now National Conference of Social 
Work); National Society for the Prevention of Blindness; 
City Charities of Baltimore and Charity Organization 
Society in New York (now Community Service Society) ; 
New York Regional Plan; Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America; National Urban League; the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Commission on Christian Social Service. 
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ohn Mark Glenn 


“a wise man with a loving heart” 


April 20, 195 


There were many others—among them the John ( 
Campbell Folk School; National Social Welfare Assen 
bly; American Association of Social Workers; New Yor 
School of Social Work; and New York State Chariti 
Aid Association. | 

His interest continued even after failing strength keg 
him from meetings. Within a month of the end whe 
I was lunching with him he asked to be kept in touq} 
with what various agencies were doing. 

And to these he added being. The Russell Sage Fous 
dation trustees said on his retirement: “He is a wig 
man with a loving heart.” The faculty of the Atlan 
University School of Social Work on his death tel 
graphed: “He was a great social worker, but what 
more important he was a great person.” Son of a soutl 
ern editor who espoused the cause of the South, he cant 
to be recognized by leaders South and North, Negw 
and white, as among the most genuine workers fd} 
Negro welfare. He could see straight to the central ary 
larger aspects of a problem, but was also mindful enoug| 
of details to be a good editor of Foundation public} 
tions, even down to the spelling. Though he was abl} 
through the Russell Sage Foundation and_personall 
to direct substantial financial aid toward many publ} 
causes, yet people remarked again and again how H} 
advice had been of equal or even greater assistance. 

Old age did not dim his genuinely liberal outlook. 
was heartening, when I consulted him—as on the ul 
of the Foundation’s public meeting halls—to find hii 
invariably more willing to take risks than to hin 
free speech and assembly. A man of simple tastes, 
could not tolerate showiness. The values he cherish 
most were the inward virtues of character and culti 
tion. Nor was he an accumulator—indeed in his lati} 
years he turned back his retirement allowance to ti! 
Foundation, remarking that the Foundation could use| 
better than he. He seldom talked of himself and "| 
his closest friends felt that to praise him directly wi 
to hazard something of his friendship. And withal 
kept his sense of humor. Within only a few weeks | 
his death when, one day, I asked how he was feeling, 
replied: “Not too well.” And then with a half-twin 
“I am suffering from the incurable disease of old age.’]] 

But one hardly thinks of Mr. Glenn without thinkilf 
also of Mrs. Glenn, who died nearly ten years ago. Th 
were a team. They did not always think alike but th 
were always together on the side of helping peopl 
working not alone for their physical, economic or so¢ 
wellbeing but guarding also such spiritual qualities 
personal integrity and self-respect. They were dee 
religious people: they combined devoutness and fa} 
with personal works in the scriptural sense. 

Mr. Glenn was a serene person—he gave no outw 
show of fight or strife; but his career was not with 
obstacles and at times forceful opposition. These 
not worry him over-much. As Mrs. Glenn once said, ‘]] 
took life in his stride.” SHELBY M. Harris 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


S resident Eliot and 


President Elect Clague 3 : 


Atlantic 


HE 77TH NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 

Social Work brought together at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, more than 
5,600 social workers, experts from a 
variety of other fields, board members, 
and some scattering examples of that 
shy species, the citizen participant. Dur- 
ing the week-long session, they sat down 
in 353 scheduled meetings—general ses- 
sions, topical sessions, more than forty 
associate group meetings, and various 
committees. 

All six days of the conference were 
shill, windy and damp with almost con- 
finuous rain and fog. The boardwalk 
was water soaked; there was no basking 
mn the sand; and the rolling chairs 
needed their steamer rugs. 
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Although the weather interfered with 
many pleasant plans for “breathing 
spaces” it did not daunt the faithfulness 
with which members of the National 
Conference poured into meeting rooms 
in the Auditorium and _ hotels, and 
packed the great Ballroom for the gen- 
eral sessions and for some of the pro- 
grams of the extremely popular Section 
I, “Social Case Work.” 

The identifying mark of the 77th Con- 


ference was the program—a_ Survey- 
sized booklet in yellow covers. This 


document, like the conference, was di- 
vided into three major parts: the pro- 
grams of the six General Sessions; the 
programs of the twelve topical sections, 
some of these subdivided into a dozen 


All Conference photos by Fred Hess 


City—April, 1950 


or more group meetings; and the pro- 
grams of forty-seven “associate and 
special groups,’ which held their own 
meetings on the Tuesday and Thursday 
of the conference week. 

The present article will attempt to deal 
only with over-all impressions and with 
five of the six general sessions. 

The official theme of the conference— 
“Opportunity, Security, Responsibility: 
Democracy’s Objectives” — provided 
metes and bounds for many of the 
papers; it was referred to in both plat- 
form presentation, and discussion from 
the floor. But no single formulation 
could dominate so complex a program. 

Some National Conferences have been 
marked by a dramatic “high spot,” a 
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single speech or consideration around 
conversation and argument 
swirled. There was no such develop- 
ment at Atlantic City. The 77th Con- 
ference was characterized rather by a 
somewhat pedestrian earnestness and by 
the zeal with which social workers 
examined their own aims and compe- 
tence. Both “opportunity” and <‘respon- 
sibility” as conference themes were, in 
general, defined in professional terms. 
What are the opportunities and respon- 
sibilities of social workers and _ social 
agencies? How fully are the opportunt- 
ties realized, the responsibilities met? 
The interest of the conference, as a 
whole, was concentrated primarily on 
professional techniques and methods. 
Other considerations stirred relatively 
little interest. For example. Section X, 
“Industrial and Economic Problems,” 
had no meeting of its own, and shared 
in only three joint sessions. 

In every section, and in many con- 
notations, there was emphasis on 
FACTS, as the basis for programs and 
decisions. Here the discussion some- 
times revealed the dilemma of a pro- 
fession eager to develop scientific ex- 
actness, and yet with a realistic aware- 
ness that along soine lines its processes 
do not lend themselves to the laboratory 
procedures of those who deal with inert 
matter rather than with human beings. 
But “research,” “surveys,” “fact-finding” 
were key words in conference considera- 
tion of more effective work in the 


health and welfare field. 


which 


Abe MENTAL HYGIENE SIDE OF MANY 
individual and group problems have been 
important to meetings of the NCSW 
for at least two decades, and the trend 
continues. At the 77th Conference, this 
emphasis marked sessions devoted to 
children, the aged, the chronically ill, 
the delinquent, to adoption, foster care, 
and many other subjects. In this and 
in many other contexts appeared the 
phrase and the idea of the “multi-disci- 
pline approach”—the growing awareness 
that in many instances the social worker 
must function not as an isolated special- 
ist, but as a member of a team which 
brings a variety of insights and skills to 
bear on a given situation. A practical 
expression of this was the impressive 
number of joint sessions. This was a 
definite “trend” at Cleveland, a year 
ago, and the Atlantic City program ex- 
tended the plan. 

Another development repeatedly un- 
derscored at Atlantic City was that of 
two-way communication between the 
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community and its welfare agencies. 
The need for clear, continuous inter- 
pretation of agency programs to the 
public long has been a familiar con- 
ference theme. But this year’s emphasis 
was on interpretation of community 
needs to the agencies, of information to 
health and welfare bodies as to gaps in 
service or a community sense of in- 
adequacy in coverage. 

A final generalization is the emphasis 
of the conference on the prevention of 
problems as more valuable than efforts 
to cure them. This is not a new con- 
cept in social work, or in allied fields 
dealing with human beings, including 
medicine, psychiatry, and education. But 
the new importance of the theme in the 
conference program reflects its increasing 
influence on agency planning and prac- 
tice. It was particularly significant in 
discussions of child care, delinquency, 
and the maladjustments of old age. 


(ee TO THE STORY OF THE RE- 
cent National Conferences, union organi- 
zation was an unimportant subject or 
factor at Atlantic City. The Joint Com- 
mittee of Trade Unions in Social Work 
held three sessions, the Community and 
Social Agency Employes, CIO, held one. 
None of these four meetings attracted 
crowds (The New York World Tele- 
gram’s estimate of “one in ten of the 
social workers attending the conference” 
was fantastic) and they stirred little 
discussion in corridors, over lunch tables, 
along the boardwalk. The Joint Com- 
mittee represents two unions—the United 
Office and Professional Workers of 
America, and the United Public Work- 
ers of America, both recently expelled 
by the CIO for what the national or- 
ganization held to be “slavish adherence 
to the Communist Party Line.” 

The three union spokesmen, Bernard 
Segal, Ewart Guinier, and Frank Herbst, 
who addressed the Joint Committee 
meetings certainly expressed many views 
familiar to Daily Worker readers. 

Mrs. Paul Robeson, who was the 
headlined speaker at the session on “The 
Relation of Peace to Social Work” spoke 
in the same strain, but two other partici- 
pants in this program seemed somewhat 
out of place; Clarence Pickett of the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
who made a Quaker’s characteristically 
sincere argument against war and its in- 
humanity; and Dr. Harris B. Peck, 
senior psychiatrist of the New York City 
Domestic Relations Court treatment 
clinic, who gave a paper on “Human 
Effects of Our Present Tensions.” 


At the CSAE meeting, two question}| 
were posed by John A. Fitch, forme}} 
member of the faculty of the New Yor} 
School of Social Work and a national 
authority on industrial relations: 

“Ts the situation in which professiona 
workers find themselves so like that of} 
factory workers, coal miners, teamsters}) 
and deck hands that a type of activity) 
suited to the needs of the latter groug}| 
will with equal certainty strengthen thd} 
position of the former? 


different from those of the industria}} 
wage earner as to raise questions with 
respect to the feasibility of union ori} 
ganization for him?” 

After reviewing the problems of social}! 
workers as employes, and the typicajj 
attitudes of social agency executives, hal 
concluded that “professional employe%) 
have the same need for organization and 
collective bargaining as exists in tha 
nonprofessional field. . . . There are im}j) 
portant differences between welfardj) 
agencies and profit-making enterprises 


be reflected in policies and programs 
both of executives and unions in social 
work. The responsibility for workin | 
out acceptable relations rests upon both.’| 
The interest in movies, manifest ail] 
Cleveland last year, burgeoned at Ati 
lantic City into a “Film Theater,” in 
which the National Conference at fous] 
showings daily on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday presented groups of fila 
on Mental Health, Family Life Educa} 
tion, Children’s Problems, and kinda 
themes. The patient lines in the lon al 
corridors, waiting a chance to get intc 
the theater, testified to the social 
workers’ estimate of this modern tool} 


IP ERHAPS SOME OF THE COMPLEXITIES 
of recent conferences will be simplified 
by the “streamlined” scheme voted all 
Cleveland and to be put into practice i 
1951. Instead of the twelve topical sec} 
tions of this and other years, the pro 
gram will be divided into three majo 
functional groupings: Section I, Services 
to Individuals and Families; Section I. 
Services to Groups and Individuals int 
Groups; Section III, Services to Agen+ 
cies and Communities. 

It now seems unlikely that the totall 
number of scheduled meetings will bei 
reduced substantially by this device, butt 
the printed program itself probably wil 
be a more convenient document. The! 
chief lines of interest seem likely to be 
clearer, and individual choices easier. 


THE SURVE 


In “streamlining” the 1951 program, 
it is to be hoped that the function of 
the designated “discussants” will be more 


| clearly defined. At Atlantic City the 


| 
| 


edge of a number of effective presen- 


, tations was dulled by commentators who 


repeated in their own less forceful words 
the points already made by the speaker. 

Another and even more useful innova- 
tion in the “new program” would be 
the inclusion of the lay point of view. 
Various sessions, including the annual 
business meeting of the National Con- 
ference, stressed the importance of citizen 
participation not only in the activities 
of local, state, and national health and 
welfare agencies, but in the Conference 
itself; and yet, except for one associate 


group, the program made little specific 
_appeal to this wide public. 


The General Sessions afforded Con- 


ference participants their major oppor- 


tunity to turn aside for a time from 
the urgent details of specific jobs, to 
some of the broad concerns which 


underly all effort in the health and wel- 


! 


fare field. These meetings developed, 


from various viewpoints, the themes of 


responsibility and security and, in the 
final session of the Conference, the 


_marshaling of forces required to meet 


“the basic needs of all people.” (See 


page 323.) 


D rR. MarrHa M. ELtioT, IN HER 
presidential address (page 326) consid- 


ered “social work’s responsibility” from 


‘ 


her unique observation post as assistant 
director-general of the World Health 
Organization, with headquarters in 
Geneva, Switzerland, from which she 
flies to the four corners of the earth 


-as casually as she used to meet her ap- 


pointments in Washingon. 
She emphasized the need for clearer 


‘insight into human behavior, a point 


to which many section meetings re- 
turned. “Basically,” she said, “our 
ineptness in dealing with differences and 
difficulties between individuals and na- 
tions alike may be traced to a lack of 
knowledge and understanding of why 
human beings behave as they do toward 
each other. . . . These are matters that 
require the combined attention of health 
and social workers and of the social 
scientists, including authorities in what 
Stuart Chase calls the ‘Big Five’—an- 
thropology, psychology, sociology, eco- 
nomics, and political science.” 

Dr. Eliot’s address gave the fullest 
expression of the “one world” theme, 
which was so significant in the 75th 
Conference, and which was more stressed 
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at Cleveland in 1949 than at Atlantic 
City this year. International concerns 
were, of course, foremost in the two 
sessions of the Canadian and United 
States Committees of the International 
Conference of Social Work. In one of 
these, “principles basic to social work 
in different national and international 
settings” were defined by Walter Pettit, 
consultant to the Pan American Union; 
and by Alice Brunn, director of public 
assistance in the Danish Ministry of 
Labor and Social Affairs. In the second 
session, Walter Kotschnig of the State 
Department gave his hearers an unfor- 
gettable picture of human need and the 
possibilities of international effort to re- 
lieve it, and a challenge that stirred 
an audience which packed the meeting 
room and kept some fifty standees too 
absorbed to notice their discomfort. 

As he swept from one dramatic ex- 
ample to another, in his account of 
what has been done and what more can 
be done by international cooperation, 


he revealed to his hearers a great “moral 
equivalent of war” as a rallying point 
for skill, enthusiasm, sacrifice, and 
effort. He reminded his audience that 
there are in the world today more than 
two billion people most of them living 
in underdeveloped areas, whose annual 
income is less than the equivalent of 
forty dollars, some with only ten to 
fifteen dollars a year. “There can be no 
security, no peace as long as these dif- 
ferences persist.” 

Lester B. Granger, conference vice- 
chairman this year, and nominee for 
conference president in 1951-52, turned 
the eyes of the opening session back to 
the USA, with his statesmanlike “pre- 
scription for our nation” (page 327). 
In considering changes in the definition 
of social work, he asked these searching 
questions of his assembled colleagues: 

“What about the nature as distin- 
guished from the practice, of social 
work? Are our services to be deftly 
palliative, or boldly remedial? Are we 


Who, Where, When, and How Many 


Locking ahead, .the 77th National 
Conference of Social Work accepted 
Atlantic City for the meeting place 
again in 1951; and decided on Chi- 
cago in 1952, possibly San Francisco 
in 1953. The next Conference will 
be held in May. 


Ewan Clague, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, United States De- 
partment of Labor, is the new presi- 
dent of the Conference. Dr. Martha 
M. Eliot, the retiring president, at a 
business meeting held on the after- 
noon of April 26, announced his 
election and also the following other 
officers: first vice-president, Frances 
Taussig, former director of the Jew- 
ish Family Service, New York, now 
retired; second vice-president, George 
F. Davidson, Deputy Minister of Na- 
tional Welfare, Ottawa, Canada; 


third vice-president, Emma C. Pusch- 
ner, National Child Welfare Direc- 


tor, American Legion National Or- 


ganization, Indianapolis; secretary, 
Eveline M. Burns, New York School 
of Social Work, Columbia Univer- 
sity; treasurer (reelected) Arch Man- 
del, Community Chests and Councils 
of America, New York. 


At the business meeting, the mem- 
bers also approved the report of the 
nominating committee, which pre- 
sented the 1951 slate of candidates, 
to be offered for election at Atlantic 
City next year. Those to be voted 
on at that time as officers for 1951- 
52, are: for president, Lester B. 
Granger, National Urban League; 
first vice-president Helen R. 
Wright, School of Social Service 
Administration, University of Chi- 
cago; second vice-president, Ruth 
Taylor, Commissioner of the West- 


chester County, New York, Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare; third vice- 
president, Margaret D. Yates, Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, Dallas; fourth 
vice-president, Lucy P. Carner, Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, Chicago. 


Under the new streamlined organ- 
ization of the program, to be tried 
for the first time in 1951, the follow- 
ing chairmen will head the three sec- 
tions: Section I (Services to Individ- 
uals and Families), Charlotte Towle; 
Section II (Services to Groups and 
Individuals in Groups), Harleigh B. 
Trecker; Section III (Services to 
Agencies and Communities), Edward 
D. Lynde. 


For these three section chairman- 
ships, the nominating committee pro- 
posed for election next year, Section 
I, Florence Day; Section II, Nathan 
Cohen; Section III, Sanford Solender. 


Instead of the deficit of many 
years, and the “break even” of 1949, 
the treasurer was able to report, as 
of March 31, 1950, a surplus of 
$23,000. It was his informed guess 
that the 77th Conference would pay 


its way. 


The Conference registration, as 
announced at the closing session on 
April 28, was 5,645—not as high as 
at the Atlantic City meeting in 1948, 
but 1,000 more than those who 
signed up at Cleveland last year. 
Factors contributing to this less-than- 
expected attendance were the threat 
of a railroad strike; the high cost of 
railroad fares, and the fact that the 
dates of Cleveland (mid-June) and 
Atlantic City (late April) put two 
Conferences in one budget year. 
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content to be the ambulance drivers, or 
shall we be peacemakers in the ‘cold 
war between the general welfare and 
the self-destructive impulses of modern 
competitive society? As social workers 
and official spokesmen for our profes- 
sion, shall we actively concern ourselves 
with the burning political issues of the 
day—in their partisan as well as their 
philosophic aspects? Can we fail to do 
so and still take up the challenge placed 
before us in today’s great issues of free- 
dom, security, international relations and 
peace?” 


Basic TO THE PROBLEM OF INDIVIDUAL 
security, with which so many _ social 
agencies and practitioners are concerned, 
is the economic situation of the coun- 
try as a whole. It was to this broad 
question that Ewan Clague, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics and the 
new (1950-51) president of the National 
Conference of Social Work, addressed 
himself in the second General Session. 

He presented facts and figures show- 
ing that the first significant improve- 
ment in the employment situation since 
the autumn of 1948 occurred in March, 
1950. However, “There is clear 
evidence that some workers are finding 
it more difficult to get jobs,” among 
them young applicants trying to get on 
their first payroll, residents in “major 
‘labor surplus’ areas,’ mature men and 
women, college graduates seeking open- 
ings in professional and administrative 
fields. “Our economy is becoming 
steadily more complex,’ Mr. Clague 
summarized his findings. “This means 
that increasing proportions of our peo- 
ple have difficulty in adapting to life 
in this kind of a social order. Our pro- 
duction, our wealth, and our standard 
of living are rising . . . The problem 
which the nation has is to assist in the 
adjustment of all people so that the 
benefits of our marvelous productive 
economy can be widely distributed 
among all Americans.” 

Methods of distribution which will 
broaden individual and family security 
were discussed on Wednesday evening 
from three viewpoints—that of a busi- 
ness executive, Marion B. Folsom of the 
Eastman Kodak Company; a labor lead- 
er, Nelson H. Cruikshank of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor; and a former 
public official, John J. Corson, who is 
now an executive of the Washington 
Post, but who for five years headed the 
federal Bureau of Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. 

Mr. Corson and Mr. Folsom agreed 
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in their emphasis on the primary respon- 
sibility of the individual for his own 
security. Beyond this, Mr. Folsom de- 
fined the issue of distribution thus: “If 
our productivity continues to increase 
it is a problem for society as a whole 
to determine . . . whether a higher pro- 
portion of the output should go to 
those who are unable to work or wheth- 
er the producers should get all the 
benefits which would come from their 
own efforts. Likewise, it must be de- 
termined what proportion is to go to 
each of the non-producing groups—the 
young, the disabled, the unemployed, 
and the aged.” Both of these speakers 
pointed to the responsibility of the em- 
ployer and the union in helping safe- 
guard the worker and his family against 
the major hazards of unemployment, 
old age, and illness. Beyond that, “The 
government’s function,’ Mr. Folsom 
submitted, “is to see that there is a basic 
floor of protection. But,” he added, “the 
federal government’s chief responsibility 
is to adopt sound over-all policies in 
regard to budget, taxes, and money sup- 
ply. which would facilitate progress.” 
Like Mr. Corson, he was concerned with 
the soundness and workability of public 
security programs. 

Mr. Cruikshank pointed to the in- 
adequacy of “negotiated private pension 
plans,” and defined five major defici- 
encies of the present federal social se- 
curity program, as organized labor sees 
them. He argued that “the problem 
of economic security is not to be solved 
by a minimum program designed simply 
to remove the need for public assistance,” 
and he outlined some of the provisions 
which the American Federation of 
Labor considers essential to economic 
security in an industrialized society. The 
77th Conference was not a demonstrative 
gathering, and few of the speakers were 
interrupted by applause. One of the 
rare exceptions was the burst of spon- 
taneous enthusiasm which greeted Mr. 
Cruikshank’s statement about compul- 
sory health insurance, the second para- 
graph quoted from him on page 319. 


Ate PUBLIC OFFICIAL '$ INTERPRE- 
tation of security was presented in a 
paper by Senator Hubert Humphrey on 
“The Welfare State,” read to a general 
session of the conference by Max Kem- 
pelman, his legislative counsel, when the 
flood emergency demanded Senator 
Humphrey’s presence in Minnesota. The 
Senator's vigorous argument in favor 
of the Fair Deal program was based 
on his definition of the “welfare state” 


as “a state which is concerned with real} 
protection of free enterprise to the ex-} 
tent of controlling monopoly, and a state }) 
which protects the American citizen} 
from being governed by private corpor-} 
ations. We must have a government 
which wants to raise the standard of] 
living for everyone. . . . recognition of | 
man’s right to a living wage.” | 

The theme of security appeared re-} 
peatedly in group and section meetings 
—for example in the discussions by Ar- 
thur J. Altmeyer and Oscar C. Pogge of } 
the Federal Security Agency in Section 
VII, Public Welfare; and in the paper 
read by Roy L. Reuther, coordinator of 
the UAW-CIO Political Action Depart- 
ment before the Church Conference of 
Social Workers. 


WV HEN LronarD Mayo, EXECUTIVE 
director of the Association for the Aid } 
of Crippled Children, spoke in Wednes- 
day morning’s general session on some 
of the primary needs of children and 
youth, he lifted the whole discussion 
of security to a new level. He gave 
his own definition of security, quoted 
on page 319. In the concluding portion 
of what proved to be one of the most 
generally appreciated addresses of the 
conference, Mr. Mayo said: | 

“Man cannot live by bread alone,’ |} 
to be sure, but neither can he live with- 
out it. The moral and spiritual climate 
we seek to create for the rearing of 
youth will be a hollow mockery and a 
tragic contradiction unless we set our- 
selves the task in a democracy of seeing | 
to it that all children have adequate 
food, shelter, and clothing and an equal 
opportunity for physical and mental 
health. The question facing us as we 
move into the next half century is jj 
whether the society that has produced 
the greatest material wealth since the 
dawn of time can also furnish the basis 
for both physical and spiritual security 
for its children and young people.” 

Throughout the conference, the major 
themes of responsibility and_ security 
persisted. Sometimes they seemed _al- 
most lost to sight in the detailed and 
often highly technical consideration of 
professional practice. Sometimes they 
were overwhelmed by the multiplicity 
of the aims and areas of work repre- 
sented at Atlantic City. But again and 
again they reappeared—shining threads 
in the thick strand. For underneath all 
the specialties of agencies and indivi 
duals, the basic concern of social work 
and social workers is with the enduring 
values of human life. 


THE SURVEY 


TECHNIQUES OF SOCIAL WORK 


Accent on Process 


le ATLANTIC CITY CONFERENCE 
| was essentially a how-to-do-it con- 
ference with the accent on process— 
the means of achieving the desired re- 
sults. If the social workers were some- 
what cool to oratory it was perhaps be- 
cause they were looking within, concen- 
trating on ways of improving their 
methods—whether in casework, group 
work, community organization—in the 
various settings in which they are prac- 
ticed. An inevitable corollary to this 
concern was their marked attention to 
processes of education, supervision, ad- 
ministration, with the sights set on im- 
provement of personnel. 

_ There was a noticeable tendency to 
search for the fundamentals in all so- 
cial work—a return to generic concepts, 
with due respect to the specializations. 
And with this went a growing recogni- 
tion that social workers must serve hu- 
man beings hand in hand with the 
other professions. 

A new note came in calls for de- 
veloping means of self-appraisal, a reali- 
zation that process can only be improved 
f there are ways of finding out how 
2ffective is the job being done. This 
‘esulted in a stronger emphasis on re- 
search than has occurred in any previ- 
dus conference. The note was mainly 
exhortation, calling on social workers to 
conduct their own inquiries, as well as 
‘o find out about and apply the results 
of research in the social sciences. But 
there were also reports of projects al- 
ready accomplished or under way. 

As in previous years the casework 
tars drew crowds sometimes larger 
han the general sessions. The “func- 
ionalists” influenced by the psychoana- 
ytic school led by Otto Rank, and the 
‘diagnostics’ who hew to the Freudian 
ine, were both on hand, sometimes jab- 
ying at each other a little below the belt 
—as when one discussant tore apart a 
peaker’s case illustration with the re- 
mark that the clients were obviously 
‘sick people” when the case was closed. 
[here was even the story of a “diag- 
yostic” refusing to introduce a “func- 
ionalist” from the platform because she 
o strongly disapproved the methods he 
vas going to espouse. For once, how- 
ver, a suggestion pointed to a way out 
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of what, to all appearances, was a theo- 
retical stalemate. This came from Robert 
Gomberg of New York, who called for 
a “thermometer” by which to test the 
results of casework techniques. 


Self-Appraisal and Research 


The value of casework, said Mr. Gom- 
berg, has too long been judgd by the 
methods used rather than by the results 
in terms of what has happened to the 


client. He called on all schools of 
thought to work together to establish 
criteria for successful treatment and 


methods of research that can be used 
to measure results. Only in the client 
himself can be found evidences of suc- 
cess, maintained Mr. Gomberg, point- 
ing out that these may be in three areas 
of change: in his feelings about himself; 
in his significant relations to other in- 
dividuals, particularly in his family; in 
his social adjustments at school, work, 
play, and in the neighborhood and com- 
munity. When casework has learned to 
test its efforts, he suggested, it may 
modify its techniques to become more 
effective. 

Group workers were warned against 
splitting into schools of thought around 
innovations in theory “as have other 
specializations,” by Grace L. Coyle, of 
Western Reserve University, in a paper 
on group dynamics, one of the most 
widely discussed of the conference. Rally- 
ing to new knowledge as around a cause, 
she maintained, “diverts attention from 
the free and individual search for truth.” 

Miss Coyle’s remarks came in a dis- 
cussion of the work of the Research Cen- 
ter for Group Dynamics, presented by 
Leon Festinger of the Center’s staff. 
Mr. Festinger defined group dynamics 
as the “study of the forces underlying 
the behavior of groups” and described 
the Center’s objectives as teaching gradu- 
ate students the techniques of working 
with groups and carrying on research 
in social psychology and the problems of 
group life. For illustration he told of 
three experiments set up to determine 
the development of group standards in 
“small face to face groups.” 

Miss Coyle conceded the importance 
of such studies to the practice of group 
work, but maintained that something 


more than “abstracting of the group 
process” must be added to the practi- 
tioners knowledge. There must be a 
combining of the approaches, she said, 
for the practitioner “needs to draw 
simultaneously upon research into in- 
dividual behavior and that which deals 
with community and cultural behavior.” 
Moreover, the generalizations of re- 
search, to have meaning for the practi- 
tioner, “must be seen in terms of proba- 
bility,” for research in the social sciences 
can do no more than provide clues as 
to the probable forces at work. Practi- 
tioners have a grave responsibility in 
applying the knowledge gained from re- 
search, she added, for while the re- 
searcher is “necessarily neutral” the prac- 
titioner can never be. 


Another plea to group workers not 
to lose sight of values and goals in pre- 
occupation with research was made by 
Jean M. Maxwell of the National 


Research—for What? 


As the knowledge of group be- 
havior increases and the means of 
changing behavior become better 
understood, the question of the prac- 
titioner’s purposes becomes more im- 
portant. Such knowledge is a form 
of power. Do we use it to encourage 
self-knowledge and_ self-determina- 
tion by those involved? . . . Good 
intentions without knowledge end in 
futility. Scientific knowledge applied 
in social practice without the guid- 
ance of social aims and effective pro- 
fessional ethics is not only futile; it 
is dangerous. We must find a way 
to relate them in fruitful union. 


—Grace L. Coyle 


Federation of Settlements. Neverthe- 
less, she stressed the importance of re- 
search to the provision of adequate and 
proper services and suggested that so- 
cial workers “pool their influence” to 
obtain research funds. When a com- 
munity survey is being conducted, Miss 
Maxwell asserted, the real purpose should 
be “on the table, not under it.” 

The self-appraisal of a whole com- 
munity represented in the family unit 
study of Ramsey County, Minnesota, was 
discussed by Charles J. Birt, of St. Paul, 
and Bradley Buell, of Community Re- 
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search Associates. Mr. Birt reported 
that this analysis, based on 60,000 fami- 
lies known to 108 health agencies, re- 
vealed that 6,500 families absorbed half 
of the county’s health and welfare ex- 
penditures. He posed the question of 
whether this did not indicate that agen- 
cies should be refocused to serve entire 
families. Mr. Buell maintained that the 
“stark reality of failure” revealed by the 
existence of such a “hard core” of multi- 
problem families presents an urgent 
need for the “preventive team approach” 
to social welfare. 

Research technicians can help an 
agency answer a question, said Isabel 
G. Carter of the University of Penn- 
sylvania School of Social Work, but the 
question must be formulated by the 
executive together with the board and 
staff. Research is pointless, she added, 
unless the agency is willing to apply 
the findings. 

William E. Gordon of the Nashville 
School of Social Work maintained that 
the mechanics of research have little edu- 
cational value for the potential social 
worker. He identified the essential ele- 
ments of research for a practitioner’s cur- 
riculum as: the spirit of seeking and of 
carrying through until something is 
found and a sense of responsibility for 
the reliability of the findings. 


Specific Settings 


A year ago in Cleveland, Helen 
Harris Perlman had called for a con- 
sideration of social work practice in its 
various settings. This year’s program 
throughout seemed a reflection of her 
suggestion, for casework was scrutinized 
from within a veteran’s hospital, a pub- 
lic assistance program, a family agency, 
and a variety of other settings: group 
work from within a medical setting, 
children’s institutions, correctional in- 
stitutions and elsewhere; community or- 
ganization in relation to health educa- 
tion, the chronically ill, delinquency 
prevention. 

“Basically, casework in a_ psychiatric 
setting is no different than in any other 
type of setting,’ declared Joseph An- 
driola of the Patton State Hospital in 
California, in a paper read by proxy. 
This seemed to be the general point of 
view no matter what the process or 
setting under discussion, though there 
were many reminders that limitations 
and variations in practice were set by 
the goal or function of the agency. 

Some of these were vividly pointed 
up by Esther Lazarus, of Baltimore, who 
spoke on casework in an aid-to-depen- 
dent-children program. She discussed 
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the purpose of ADC and to what ex- 
tent the program could require change 
in the “quality of parenting.” Describ- 
ing the protective services within the 
Baltimore City Department of Welfare, 
Miss Lazarus maintained that these are 
most effective used on an optional basis. 

Esther Burwell, of Detroit, asserted 
that while the public assistance recipient 
may be helped by the way relief 1s 
given, relief grants may not be used for 
therapy alone. 

The group workers revealed a new 
reaching out to settings beyond the tra- 
ditional leisure time or character build- 
ing agencies. Gertrude Wilson of the 
University of Pittsburgh pointed out 
that the “stark need of human beings for 
relationship with other human beings” 
called for the conscious use of groups 
as part of a hospital treatment plan. 
Thus, she explained, the patients can 
be provided with social reassurance, in- 
creased acceptance of their own illnesses, 
stimulation in retraining, opportunity for 
developing latent skills in interpersonal 
relations, and preparation for adjust- 
ment to life when treatment ends. 

In a discussion of group work in 
children’s institutions, Netta Berman, of 
Cleveland, focused on the variety and 
kind of group experience needed by 
children away from home. Because of 
the scarcity of institutional group 
workers, she maintained, those there are 
must concentrate on a few special 
groups, on general programing, team 
work with other staff members, helping 
in the training of houseparents. 

Types of groupings also intrigued the 
group workers, who considered their 
process within agency-initiated group- 
ings, self-initiated groupings, interest 
groups, friendship groups, inter-group 
councils. A round-up of practitioner 
opinion as to sound grouping devices 
for intercultural goals was presented by 
Russell Hogrefe of the American Jewish 
Congress. In a survey of thirty group 
members, he said, the majority felt 
small groups were most effective be- 
cause of closer contact within the group 
and with the leader. Activity groups 
were favored over club groups as offer- 
ing an easier method of mixing. 


Multi-Discipline Approach 


Out of this tendency to view process 
in specific settings emerged a reiterated 
emphasis on the interdependency of so- 
cial workers and other professionals in 
both the acquisition of knowledge and 
skills and in working toward specific 
goals. From the opening session, when 
Dr. Eliot described the team process 


used by the World Health Organization 
and pointed up the potential contribu- |} 
tions of the social anthropologist to |i} 
health and welfare services, the “multi- 
discipline approach” was stressed. 
Social workers in veterans services or 
medical settings seemed particularly 
conscious of their interprofessional rela-}\j} 
tionships. Arthur Leader, of Topeka, }| 
Kansas, pointed out that in a veterans| 
hospital members of each discipline 
share in the patient’s treatment through 
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“genuine understanding and conviction 
about the nature of their own service 
and each other’s.” On the other hand, 
Dorothy McCague, of Pittsburgh, put inj) 
a cautious warning about sharing con-}}| 
fidential information from section tof 
section in a VA office concerned with} hi 
a variety of services. She maintained] |i, 
that it should never be shared withoutt)/ 
the veteran’s knowledge and rarely with-+)}) 
out his consent. | 

One meeting presented three wire re 
cordings of interprofessional confer- 
ences of doctors, nurses, and medical 
social workers—one on a pediatric wardJ}}iy; 
another on a medical ward, and _ thaji, 
third in a public health setting. A dis+}/ 
cussant, Florence Stein, of New York: 
pointed out how team members ex} 
changed their special knowledge for the 
benefit of the patient. | 

The most direct look at the multi}, 
discipline approach came in a paper om 
the social worker’s place in a child de! 
velopment team prepared by Dr. Peted}l}y;, 
B. Neubauer, Joseph Steinert, 
Katherine Wolf, of Brooklyn, ana 
read by Mr. Steinert. The authors de! 
scribed as an “eclectic venture” the socia 
worker’s role in a child developmen 
team containing a psychiatrist, a ps 
chologist, and a pediatrician. As 
“psychosocial specialist for child de 
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velopment” the social worker would 
screen and handle new applicants for 
service, observe and, where possible, 
remedy the child’s responses to social and 
interpersonal situations and take re- 
sponsibility for the agency’s relations 
to the community. To carry out this 
role, said the authors, the social worker 
must learn “a good deal that each col- 
league on the team knows about child 
development and something of the back- 
ground and methodology of the collabo- 
rating professions.” They suggested that 
her specialized training include the use 
of the multi-discipline team serving as 
teachers both within the school of social 
work and in the field. In an ensuing 
discussion Charlotte Towle of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago took issue with this 
suggestion, maintaining that the teach- 
ing of the required eclectic knowledge 
could best be carried out by especially 
trained social work educators. 


The Converging Disciplines 


There was also recognition of some 
merging of the professional processes 
within social work, or at least recog- 
nition that the disciplines of one spe- 
ciality may have some application in 
the work of another. Thus, the group 
workers revealed an interest in the 
family unit—the traditional prerogative 
of caseworkers. The responsibility of 
group workers is to “help individuals 
function more adequately in the free 
space of social movement,” said Paul A. 
Simon of the University of Illinois. Since 
the family is the point of reference from 
which the individual moves in social 
space, the group worker must interview 
members of the family in the home 
and help them understand the things 
chat are happening there in relation to 
hat is happening in the neighborhood. 
Mary Lee Nicholson, of Detroit, gave 
an illustration of how the group worker 
ran help enrich the lives of adolescent 
girls within their own families. She 
maintained that a skillfully led club can 
nelp girls from families of meager re- 
sources by giving them a chance to com- 
dlain about things “without incurring 
a lecture about loving your parents.” It 
ilso can help them build up a value sys- 
sem based on reality expectations, have 
wider cultural experiences than cheap 
movies and comics, understand some- 
ching of why their parents are the way 
they are, learn how to get along with 
other people, including their parents, 
nd throw off some of the confusing and 
frightening events in their lives. Con- 
fact with parents is an important part 
of group work, both at intake and at 


occasional Mrs. Nicholson 
maintained. 

The story of how the ministry has 
borrowed from psychiatry, social work, 
and other disciplines in developing its 
counseling methods was told by the 
Rev. Seward Hiltner of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. Pastoral counseling, however, 
has its own distinctive quality. It is 
peculiarly concerned with religious prob. 
lems, he pointed out, but these may in- 
volve problems of relationships to others 
or of ultimate meaning and destiny. The 
clergy, he said, must learn to deal with 
their “traditional temptation toward au- 
thoritarianism,’ while social workers 
might learn that to trust to the residual 
powers of personality, while important, 
is not enough, 

In discussing the role of the psychia- 
tric social worker in counseling, Cynthia 
Nathan of the U. S. Public Health 
Service urged psychiatric social workers 
to get away from worship of “the great 
god Therapy.” Social work should re- 
turn to an interest in the environment 
and social needs instead of being halted 
at the emotional needs of individuals. 
In counseling, she said, the client must 
be considered a part of the family unit— 
“our jobs are poor indeed if we are dis- 
interested when a patient is helped to 


intervals, 


resolve his problems at the expense ot 
his wife’s adjustment and the break-up 
of their home.” 

There were several indications of a 
growing awareness of social work’s re- 
sponsibility for developing processes to 
reach the “unreached.” 

Dr. Aloysius Church, of Detroit, 
stressed the importance of helping 
school teachers recognize early indica- 
tion of psychopathy in the classroom. 
Pre-psychotic children, he said, are 
much more amenable to treatment than 
adults whose disturbances have become 
entrenched. 

Pointing out that those adolescents who 
need help most are the least apt to seek 
out community services, Dr. Harris B. 
Peck of New York maintained that ex- 
perienced caseworkers could make “over- 
tures” to them in the home, community 
center, or in the neighborhood “with- 
out intrusion.” Social workers and 
therapists who say resistances are too 
great for treatment should examine their 
own resistances, he suggested. 

Dorothy Fleming of New York des- 
cribed a project to bring constructive so- 
cial experience to adolescent girls who 
are “in a causal way” related to the 
antisocial behavior of boy gangs. She 
reported how a social worker “hung 
around” a slum neighborhood until she 
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became acquainted with a group of 
gitls and “wormed her way into their 
confidence.” Eventually, said she, the 
girls not only became active in the pro- 
gram of a local neighborhood center, 
but also got their boy friends to par- 
ticipate. 

Grace E. Fraser, of Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, and Dr. Luther E. 
Woodward of the New York City 
Mental Health Commission, both main- 
tained that psychiatric social workers 
have an obligation to reach out beyond 
the clinic to the community, to educate 
groups of “normal but uninformed peo- 
ple” in the principles of mental hygiene. 
They can do this, maintained Dr. Wood- 
ward in a paper read by proxy, because 
“effective group work simply requires 
the application of casework attitudes 
and methods to group situations.” Miss 
Fraser suggested that work with com- 
munity groups should be a part of the 
psychiatric social worker's education. 


Training and Supervision 


At the National Conference last 
year the discussions of training for so- 
cial work centered on when and how 
much, but this year, as with most other 
subjects, the emphasis was on process. 

The possibility of releasing life growth 
forces in the individual is probably the 
most important discovery of our age, as- 
serted Jessie Taft, of the University of 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work. 
She went on to point out the spots 
where the functionalists part company 
with the non-functionalists in training 
practitioners. of this process. She ex- 
plained that the Pennsylvania School (the 
seat of functionalist teaching) bases its 
techniques on the assumption that the 
fundamental need of the individual is 
not pleasure but a feeling of growth. 
The kind of learning requiring change 
can never be made painless, she main- 
tained, but the will to learn overcomes 
the students’ resistances evoked by fears 
unexpected emotions. Growth 
comes after a yielding to the need for 
help and an unburdening of the self in 
projection. 

On the other hand, Charlotte Towle, 
University of Chicago, asserted that in 
learning, feelings must have a secondary 
place to intellect, in contrast to the psy- 
chotherapeutic situation. While — she 
recognized emotional change as an es- 
sential part of learning, she stressed the 
responsibility of the field work super- 
visor, the 


and 


teacher, and the 
school as a whole to give the student 
reassurance and support when he is un- 
dergoing change. “Knowledge imparted 


classroom 
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freely and help given freely do not 
stimulate regression.” 

Herbert Aptekar, of New York, called 
attention to the importance of empha- 
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sizing agency structure in the super- 
vision of students. 

“There is a growing recognition that 
casework in an authoritative setting 
can have positive advantages,” asserted 
Kenneth D. Johnson, of the New York 
School of Social Work, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in telling of his school’s plan 
to set up a curriculum for training 
workers for the correctional field. The 
school, he said, would offer such train- 
ing at first only on a full time basis in 
order to assure the necessary field work 
classroom integration, for “the core of 
the training program is the provision for 
learning in the field.” 

Eileen Blackey of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration told of the use of wire re- 
cordings and films in a staff develop- 
ment program. The recordings are used 
in assisting workers, students, and super- 
visors to study and evaluate their 
methods and techniques, she reported, 
while the films provide a medium for 
demonstration. Their use, she pointed 
out, requires the special training of dis- 
cussion leaders in this type of group 
teaching. 

Supervision was scrutinized from a 
variety of angles—the various settings 
of social work, its “visible aspects,” its 
“invisible aspects” and even from the 
point of view of “supervising the super- 
visor.” 

Grace Marcus, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, looked on it as a skill “that can 
be taught and learned and needs to be 
taught and learned,” though it derives 
its distinctive character from the na- 
ture of the worker’s job. In casework, 
she said, the supeérvisor’s role is to help 
the worker develop within herself the 


capacity to do her job. Moreover, the 
supervisor has the inescapable responsi- | 
bility to see that the worker does the 
job that the agency expects her to do,” 
This involves authority, “but not the 
kind of control that would make the 
worker a puppet,” Miss Marcus said, 
and pointed out that the supervisor must 
be prepared for resistance to agency 
policies and standards and must help 
the worker find the good on which she 
can stand and proceed. 

In a public assistance program, Miss 
Marcus said, the supervisor cannot ex- 
pect the untrained worker to have “the 
awareness of self and the use of self that 
comes out of professional education.” 
But she can help the worker meet “the | 
impact of this new experience with every 
variety of human behavior and human 
problem.” Experienced professional 
workers also need supervision, she main- 
tained, as “a characteristic of any pro- 
fessional practice is that it never attains 
perfection and never comes to the end 
either of its possibilities or its prob- 
lems.” 

Miss Marcus identified one of the} 
chief difficulties in casework supervision 
as a lack of common standards for }} 
measuring a worker’s performance. 


Administration 


Interest. in administration kept 
emerging in various parts of the pro- 
gram in addition to the section on ad- 
ministration. ‘The caseworkers viewed 
it as a process involving knowledge of 
psychodynamics — “The _ professional 
component in administration is the en- 
abling process,’ said Callman Rawley, 
of Minneapolis. Similarly the group 
workers saw it involving a group work 
skill—““There is emerging a definable 
content, a body of knowledge, and skill 
in the group aspects of administration,” 
according to Harleigh B. Trecker, of the 
University of Southern California. 

That administration should contain 
several social work components was 
strongly maintained by Donald S. 
Howard, of the University of California} 
in Los Angeles, who saw it as involviaial 
knowledge in human relations plus com: 
petence in group and intergroup proc 
esses, community organization, social 
welfare planning, and social action. As 
the secret of administrative success is 
“capacity for communication and hu-+ 
man relations,” social workers posses 
transmissable knowledge, skills, values.f) 
and attitudes which could be helpful to#f 
all administrators regardless of thei 
fields of interest, he asserted, He alse 
expressed the opinion that the adminis 
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tration of social agencies or programs 
should be taught as a specialty in 
schools of social work. Clark Black- 
burn of Minneapolis, on the other hand, 
held that schools of social work should 
concentrate on developing sound _prac- 
tices in casework and group work, leav- 
ing administrators to come up through 
the ranks. 

Albert H. Aronson of the Federal 
Security Administration aroused en- 
thusiastic comment with a discussion of 
‘the social work and _ personnel  ap- 
‘proaches in administration. These, he 
said, involve no basic conflict in philoso- 
phy though there are differences in tech- 
nique and in emphasis. He maintained 
‘that the social work approach is no 
‘more consistently applied in social 
jagency administration than in_ public 
‘or private enterprise. 

Mr. Aronson also pointed out that 
the recognition of individual differences 
‘had led to personnel research and the 
development of valid methods of test- 
ing the knowledge, skills, and abilities 
of individuals in relation to their jobs. 
/On the other hand, he said, many so- 
scial agencies use labels of training and 
sexperience in the selection of workers 
“without recognizing the range of in- 


dividual differences in abilities behind 
those labels.” 

The social work profession, he said, 
can help improve personnel adminis- 
tration not only through its experience 
in problems of human relations, but also 
through the study of social work jobs, 
the preparation of tests, and the develop- 
ment of standards of performance. 

The qualifications of a local public 
welfare administrator were analyzed 
from three viewpoints—an_ educator’s 
by Karl de Schweinitz of the University- 
Government Center on Social Security, 
a state administrator’s by J. Milton Pat- 
terson, of Maryland, and a local adminis- 
trator’s by William P. Sailer, of Phila- 
delphia. 

“The prime requisite of leadership in 
public welfare is the ability to integrate 
an understanding of program with a 
facility in operations,’ said Mr. de 
Schweinitz. Pointing to a growing in- 
terest in the development of educa- 
tional opportunity for the administrator 
“after he has become an administrator,” 
he recommended as one device a three- 
week social security institute for public 
welfare executives. 

Mr. Patterson expressed doubts about 
current methods of selecting local pub- 
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Disaster hits the family, and also all the rest of us; 

There’s dislocation in the home and parents are inadequate, 

(A problem which the casework field is planning to eradicate). 
Society is now on trial and there is no decision yet. __ 

(When people get assistance checks, they buy a television set. ) 
In fact, from chubby infancy to tottering senility, 

When all the race falls on its face—it’s our responsibility. 


lic welfare administrators—‘“the key jobs 
in this expanding public welfare field” — 
and called for reliable criteria to help in 
the evaluation of education and experi- 
ence against the demanding require- 
ments of the job. Public welfare ad- 
ministration, he said, “requires people 
with ingenuity, initiative, and imagina- 
tion who can discipline those explosive 
capacities to the practical task of a daily 
job without losing their vision.” 

Mr. Sailer pointed to four essentials 
to good public welfare administration: 
knowledge of public welfare programs; 
knowledge and skill in the processes of 
administration, supervision, and case- 
work; conviction; and vision. 


IN THESE AND A VARIETY OF OTHER 
ways the social workers at Atlantic City 
examined the nature and demands of 
their profession. They exchanged ideas 
and information, agreed and disagreed, 
but behind it all was a unity of purpose. 
For, as Leonard Mayo put it at a gen- 
eral session: 

“The philosophy and goal of social 
work, whether practiced in a public or 
private agency, is to build, to restore 
and to strengthen self-respect, individual] 
initiative and dignity.” 


IT’S OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


(To the air of The Major General’s song, “‘Pirates of Penzance.” ) 


W uen SKIES are blue and all the signs announce that it is spring again. 
When daffodils are peeking up and birds are on the wing again, 
When nature cries “Oh, ain’t life grand?” and human hearts confess it is, 
Then social workers meet to moan about the awful mess it is. 
Complexities of modern life, it seems, have got the best of us; 


The welfare state is at the gate, delusion of bureaucracy. 

(If everybody fares too well, farewell to our democracy! ) 

Security for all we seek, with fervor and agility; 

(Nobody ever got it yet, but there’s a possibility ). 

Good health is everybody’s right, but let’s approach it warily, 
And let’s be sure that no one gets his health involuntarily. 

These clinics that are free-for-all, we wouldn’t send sick kittens to; 
No one approves the British plan (except, it seems, the Britons do). 
It’s up to citizens to act, there simply is no doubt of it. 

They got us in the mess we’re in, they gotta get us out of it. 

Will freedom wither on the vine, or rise to new virility? 

In vain we scan the Marshall Plan—it’s our responsibility. 


—From the skit, “Well, Well, Welfare,’ ; : 
of the Community Chests and Councils of America and the National Social 
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SURVEY AWARD to KATHARINE F. LENROOT 


Atlantic City, April 24, 1950 


Presentation by Leonard W. Mayo, Chair- 


man of the Award Committee .. . 


Katharine Lenroot, in behalf of the Committee ap- 
pointed by The Survey, I am happy to present to you 
the Edward T. Devine Memorial Award and Plaque 
for 1950. 

Born in Wisconsin, graduated by the Superior State 
Normal School and the University of Wisconsin, and re- 
cipient of the degree of Doctor of Laws from the latter 
institution, deputy industrial commissioner of Wiscon- 
sin, special agent in the Children’s Bureau, assistant di- 
rector of its Social Service Division, assistant chief, and 
since 1934, chief of the Bureau, yours has been and is “an 
imaginative and constructive contribution to social work.” 

Recipient of citations and other honors both in your 
own and in distant lands, all bearing testimony to your 
untiring devotion to the children of the world, president 
of the National Conference of Social Work in 1935, five 
times your country’s delegate to the Pan American Child 
Welfare Congress, this award is made in recognition not 
only of your unceasing efforts to make more secure the 
lot of children and youth, but quite as much as a tribute 
to the unselfishness and the humility that has charac- 
terized your sensitive and skillful approach to the multi- 
tudinous problems that arise in administering a many- 
sided and complex program. 

We are pleased to honor an eminent leader whose in- 
terest and concern are not limited by, the bounds of the 
agency in which she works, but whose committment is 
to all children, their families and their communities and 
to all agencies which serve them, both public and private; 
a social worker who has brought distinction to her pro- 
fession at home and abroad; and a person whose regard 
for spiritual values in these days has been amply demon- 
strated not only in active membership in her own church, 
but in her professional and official relations in the cause 


of children. 


Acceptance by Katharine F. Lenroot .. . 


I recognize that this award is given to me not by 
reason of any individual contribution, but because for 
more than a third of a century I have been part of an 
organization and a movement dedicated to the advance- 
ment of human welfare through concern for and service 
to children and youth. Accordingly I accept this very 
great honor, not for myself, but in behalf of my colleagues 
past and present in the Children’s Bureau and in public 
and private organizations concerned with children in our 
own and other countries. It is a special joy to accept this 
award from you, Mr. Mayo, because you have been for 
so many years a counselor and co-worker and because 
of the leadership you are now giving in the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth. 
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As never before, at this midcentury point recognition, 
is being given to the importance of the child. We sensed 
that if the second half of the twentieth century is to see} 
victory in the struggle between totalitarianism and free-\| 
dom, children and young people must be aided in every} 
possible way to develop depth of insight, strength of} 
character, and ability to relate themselves effectively with) 
other people. It is for this reason that there has been’ 
such widespread interest and participation in the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children and Youth,, 
and in the international scene, in the work of the United! 
Nations and its Specialized Agencies in behalf of the 
child. 

It is with very deep feeling that I associate this award. 
with The Survey and with the memory of Dr. Edward 
T. Devine. The story of the founding of the Children’s) 
Bureau begins with a trip to Washington by Dr. Devine: 
and Lillian D. Wald to enlist the interest of President 
Theodore Roosevelt in the establishment in the federal } 
government of a bureau concerned with the welfare of | 
children and child life. | 

In looking back over the growth of the new profession 
of social work during the past fifty years, one finds Dr. | 
Devine and The Survey, of which he was one of the} 
founders, pioneering in social case work, education for} 
social work, social research, community organization, |} 
social interpretation and social reform. Having its room 


in the local community, social work has come to be a 
matter of major concern to government as well as to} 
voluntary endeavor. It has begun to find its place in the} 
development of national and international social policy, 
though its importance is only partially understood and: 
its full contribution is yet to be realized. i] 
The impact of social work upon people and civic affairs 
is both an individualizing and an integrating influence. 
It always views people in the light of the uniqueness of |] 
each individual and the relatedness of each to other per- 
sons. It has drawn upon the knowledge and skill of many 
different professions and disciplines, such as economics, |] 
sociology, law, medicine, psychiatry and education. It} 
has been profoundly influenced by religious concepts and_ 
motives. 
Today we see that opportunity for the full develop- | 
ment of each child’s personality, not only is a test of} 
democracy, but also is the most important means we have || 
for its preservation and further development. This can] 
be accomplished only through a personal dedication on|| 
the part of all citizens and an outpouring of personal and. 
material resources for advancing our understanding of | 
and service to children, beyond anything hitherto} 
achieved in any country. In such a mobilization therell 
must be the fullest possible utilization of all existing: 
resources, both public and private, for greater develop-| 
ment than we now have of citizen responsibility and} 
citizen participation, and cooperative planning of a high| 
order for the extension of such services and programs} 
as may be required to assure every child his fair chance) 
in the world. 
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Dr. Mayo and Miss Lenroot with The Survey Award plaque 


: 


-—by Nelson H. Cruikshank 


_ The economic security of the nation 
jrests on its natural resources and _ its 
»human resources, on the ability and 
tthe willingness of people to work and 
to produce consumer goods. Work- 
ing people realize this as much as any 
other group in the country. Contrary to 
the claims of some propagandists, there 
is no group that knows better from 
first-hand experience that in the long 
run people cannot get something for 
nothing. Our people sometimes won- 
der why those who take it upon them- 
selves most frequently to remind us 
that we have to work for what we get 
are from that group which _ because 
of inherited wealth or other lucky cir- 
cumstances do the least work for what 
ey get... . 

In meeting the problem of medical 
costs, as in other problems of economic 
security, we feel that it is necessary that 
the people turn to the government. In 
doing so, however, we do not feel that 
we are handing over the problem of 
security to an outside agency... . It 
$s not a question in a democracy as 
o whether people should do things for 
hemselves or whether they should rely 
yn the government, for we hope that we 
an maintain the American idea that 
he government is the people, and that 
ts instrumentalities offer the most ap- 
ropriate means of group action and self- 
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SECURITY ... from Conference Addresses 


help, since it is the one agency, the one 
organization, of which we are all mem- 
bers. The idea that the government is 
something foreign to and separate from 
the people of this country is not only 
misleading propaganda, but dangerous 
doctrine, as it undermines the basic 
tenets of our democratic belief. 


—by Leonard W. Mayo 


For every single thing that a child 
or young person can and should do for 
himself, there are at least a dozen which 
adult society must do for him. A child 
cannot remake an inadequate school 
system, organize a public health pro- 
gram, or provide a needed agency. Youth 
cannot push back unaided the frontiers 
of medical knowledge nor unseat a dis- 
honest public official. The job of adults, 
in a world which is a child’s world quite 
as much if not more than an adult’s, js 
to remove the hazards of security, set 
the stage and help to create the climate 
within which children and youth may 
seek their own security on somewhere 
near an equitable basis. 

5 #.. and it 'we- feelite thes slightest 
degree superior about our own security, 
we will do well to realize that a very 
thin veneer indeed separates many of 
us from the confident person we think 
we are, and the insecure person we may 
actually be. “There but for the grace 
of God” cried John Wesley, “go I.” 


Conference Quotes 


e If we are to maintain our system of 
free economy and derive the benefits from 
it, the prime responsibility of providing 
security must continue to be the indi- 
vidual’s—Marion B. Fotsom. 


e A pseudo-democracy is worse than frank 
authoritarianism.—S. R. Stavson, director 
of group therapy, Jewish Board of Guar- 
dians. 


e A fanatic is a person who doubles his 
efforts as soon as he loses sight of his 
objectives—JosepH P. ANDERSON. 


¢ Many of these government subsidies to 
business are desirable. But if they are 
desirable to help profits, they are desirable 
to help people. — Senator Husert H. 
HumpnHrey. 


e Any idea of status quo in the field of 
social work is completely out of step with 
our basic American concept of progress.— 
RatpH H. BrancHarp. 


¢ .. . concrete steps you can get your 
teeth into... — JosEPpH P. ANDERSON. 
e [Re: imprisonment] Like dressed 


chickens in a butcher shop, we put human 
being in well insulated places of custody, 
dress them all alike, deprive them of their 
identity and self-respect, and trust to the 
gods of luck that a five- or ten-year deep 
freeze will preserve them against all con- 
tamination of time—Rosert J. WRIGHT, 
assistant general secretary, American Prison 
Association. 


e In less than two decades, reaction, as 
a way of life—politically, economically, 
socially, has been forced, in large part, 
to the defensive, with practical liberalism 
now carrying the ball.—Governor CHESTER 
Bow.es of Connecticut. 


¢ The Communists did not succeed in 
China—we failed. We made the tragic 
mistake of believing that democracy’s fight 
could be won on a battlefield when all 
the time we should have known that fight 
had to be won in the rice fields—Roy 
ReuTHER, coordinator UAW-CIO Political 
Action Department. 


e There are few types of employment 
where the rank and file worker and the 
executive have as much personally in com- 
mon as in a social agency.—Joun A. Fitcu. 


¢ Definition of an optimist—a person who 
thinks he can succeed without a pressure 
group.—Epuarp C. LINDEMAN. 


¢ What’s this droop dynamics the grope 


workers are so het up about?—Heard in 
conversation. 
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CONCERN FOR HUMAN WELFARE 


The Conference an 


EOPLE, THE raison detre OF SOCIAL 
|e came intimately under Con- 
ference scrutiny this year—children, 
teen-agers, youth, the aged, juvenile de- 
linquents, offenders (young, adult, and 
sex), the chronically ill, the emotionally 
disturbed, the handicapped, parents, un- 
married mothers, minorities, relief re- 
cipients, and just plain “clients.” 

But children won out hands down 
over any other contestants for attention. 
This preference may have been moti- 
vated, as the social workers would say, 
by a consciousness of the coming Mid- 
century White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, scheduled for next 
December. Or it may have emerged 
from a deep sense of responsibility for 
the quality of the coming generation. 
Then, too, perhaps the social workers, 
who are also people, are simply fond of 
children and so determined to help 
satisfy their most fundamental desires, 
identified by Lester Granger as “safety 
and fun.” 


About Children 


“What can the United States do 
to improve the security of its 50,000,000 
children?” asked Leonard Mayo at a 
general session. His own answer was 
—everything possible to enhance their 
Opportunities in “the early relationship 
established between the child and_ his 
parents, a relationship which is affected 
by both internal and external influences.” 
This in no sense requires an “authori- 
tative program,” he said, but better “so- 
cial engineering.” 

“There is a vast difference,” said Mr. 
Mayo, “between control of family life 
and national and local programs work- 
ing in close cooperation, designed to re- 
move destructive economic and conse- 
quent emotional pressures from large 
numbers of families.” 

Mr. Granger expressed a similar con- 
cern over children’s emotional needs, at 
a dinner of the Child Welfare League 
of America. He saw “bigness” in busi- 
ness, labor, and government as a real 
threat, both to parents who have re- 
acted with fear to the loss of a sense 
of identity and to children, who have 
absorbed this mood. As it becomes in- 
creasingly dificult for “furtively fright- 
ened family heads to guard children in 
their quest for the good things of the 
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child’s life,” it becomes “more and more 
incumbent upon organized society to ex- 
tend that protection,’ he said. Since 
preventive services should have the first 
priority, he suggested a revised approach 
among children’s agencies, to reach out 
to children before they are in a “des- 
perate condition” and “give them the 
fun and safety upon which their futures 
will be founded.” 

Melvin Glasser, executive director of 
the White House Conference, expressed 
the belief that we have been losing 
ground in our services to children in the 
past decade. He blamed this on a 45 
percent increase in children under five 
since 1940 and a 55 percent increase in 
cost of services—“How many budgets 
do you know of that are 80 to 90 per- 
cent higher than they were a year ago?” 
Mr. Glasser identified some of the issues 
that must be tackled by the White House 
Conference as: the relation between pub- 
lic and private agencies; the development 
of a view of children’s needs rather than 
agency needs; methods ‘of relating basic 
research in child life to services and 
programs; getting together various types 
of professionals who deal with chil- 
dren and encouraging “unconventional” 
thinking. 

The services for children that should 
be achieved through “a partnership of 
federal, state, and local governments and 
voluntary agencies” were spelled out by 
Fred DelliQuadri of the Illinois State 
Department of Public Welfare. He in- 
cluded: adequate financial assistance; in- 
formational, counseling, and_ referral 
services; protective services; _ foster 
family, adoption, and institutional care; 
casework services for parents and chil- 
dren in their own homes. 

Mr. DelliQuadri also recommended 
more uniform laws between the states 
in regard to the interstate placement of 
children; cooperative planning between 
public welfare agencies and the courts 
in cases involving children; continuous 
research to determine more about the 
emotional, mental, and social growth of 
children and youth. 

Concentrating on the child rather 
than on services, Norman Lourie of the 
Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls School, New 
York, spoke on the effect of discipline 
on children, particularly the emotion- 
ally disturbed. “There must be a struc- 
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ture of discipline by which we live 1 
the world,” said he, but he warnec 
against binding children to rules “more 
for our own comfort than the child's 
health.” Disciplinary measures shoul 
be focused not on conformity or gooc 
behavior, he maintained, but in helping 
the child develop inner controls through 


giving or withholding approval. 


Without Parents \ 


Children from broken homes aré 
always subjects of Conference ne 
particularly in regard to foster care anc 
adoption, and a discussion on lega. 
guardianship added something new this 
year. Reporting on a study he recently 
completed for the U. S. Children’s Bu; 
reau, Irving Weissman of the Tulane 
University School of Social Work. 
pointed out that guardianship proce: 
dures to protect children without par+ 
ents are infrequently used and that in 
adequate machinery exists for finding} 
children needing guardians. Moreover] 
he said, in most states the jurisdiction} 
of personal guardianship is in the proj 
bate courts, along with guardianship off 
estates, although the personnel is rarely 
equipped to understand children’s needs} 
He called on social workers to hel 
clarify the guardianship picture by giv 
ing serious thought to several problems 
whether a personal guardian should be 
required for every child; what court 
should be designated for guardianship 
jurisdiction; whether guardians should 
be financially compensated; whether sof 
cial services should be provided the 
courts to help in selecting and supervis#} 
ing guardians; and whether social agen4f} 
cies should accept appointments ad} 
guardians. 

The chief concern about adoption thig 
year was for children difficult to place 
Trude W. Lash, of New York, ee 
that many children of unmarriecH 
mothers are condemned to unadopta; 
bility through lack of care and attention} 
at the right time. Unless they are placed} 
when. they are babies, she declared} 
they become too old for adoption and 
are sent on an “endless trek from fos} 
ter home to foster home” some becom4 
ing so unstable from their experiences} 
as to be truly unfitted for adoption] 
Quicker adoptions could be brough 
about, she maintained, if there weré 
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sufhicient adoption services and casework 
staff, a responsibility of the community. 

Lois Wildy, of Chicago, spoke on the 
dangers of having lower standards in 
regard to adoptive homes for members 
of minority groups and suggested that 
no standards should be inflexible for 
any group, the home being chosen on 
the basis of a total evaluation of what 
the family has to offer. She asked for a 
new look at hard and fast rules against 
adoptive parents over forty, in view of 
the general increase in life span. Spencer 
Crookes of the Child Welfare League 
acclaimed the growing attention to the 
social aspects of adoption, reflected in 
improved legislation, but denied that 
progressive statutes alone could protect 
without the services and facilities to 
carry out their intent. 

Reporting on current trends in foster 
care of all types, Mr. Crookes also 
pointed to a tendency toward integra- 
tion of institutional programs with other 
community services for children. He 
told of smaller cottage groups, an in- 
crease in status of cottage parents, and 
a general decrease in institutional popu- 
lation. About 60 percent of the chil- 
dren cared for away from their own 
homes are in foster family care, he said. 
Child caring agencies, he added, are 
tending increasingly toward sustained 
home finding programs, more casework 
support of parents and foster parents, 
the use of subsidized boarding homes 
with trained foster parents for babies 


and difficult children. 


Questions About Youth 

_ Youth appeared at the Conference 
in person and had its own say in more 
than one meeting. George (‘Red’) 
Sullivan, a young Chicago worker, sug- 
zested that young people get together 
in teams to solve their own problems and 
described efforts stimulated by the 
Young Catholic Workers, in which “the 
young guys themselves set up services 
and run them.” 

Jim Nelson, himself an active mem- 
yer of a New York boys’ gang which 
s “100 percent anti-cop,” told how 
rdults may “bore from within” and “get 
he fellows helping one another.” He 
described how as gang leader he par- 
icipates in a project of the archdiocese’s 
Youth Counseling Service and “swaps 
actics” on discouraging boys from smok- 
ng reefers, helping boys get jobs, and 
riving a hand to those who have been 
way on a “state-paid vacation” in re- 


ormatories. 

In another meeting nine young peo- 
le, representing various youth organi- 
ations took part with executives of 
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youth serving agencies in a panel on par- 
ticipation in community services. Their 
discussion revealed several principles for 
stimulating and maintaining young peo- 
ple’s interest, summarized by George 
Corwin of the National Council of the 
YMCA, as: adults as the “power group” 
must pave the way for youth participa- 
tion; young people must be given real 
responsibilities and be allowed to choose 
their own leaders; young people and 
adults must develop mutual confidence 
and study ways of working together. 

A vivid picture of what is involved 
in turning from a child into an adult 
was provided in a discussion of casework 
with adolescents by John G. Milner of 
the University of Southern California. 
He pointed out that all teen-agers need 
some help, either from parents, friends, 
or professional caseworkers, in their 
“rude awakening” to the fact that their 
success as men and women will be in- 
fluenced by their personal adequacy. 
The young person’s difficulties are en- 
hanced, he added, by the “unfortunate 
schism” between childhood and adoles- 
cence in American culture and the dif- 
ferences between the ideals taught by 
parents and the behavior needed to get 
along in a competitive society. The 
caseworker can help only if the young 
person is convinced that the worker 
wants him to grow up, cares what hap- 
pens in the process, and will protect 
him while growing but not from grow- 
ing, Mr. Milner said. 


Young Offenders 


Young people, as a Conference sub- 
ject matter, were considered for the 
most part in their problem or even 
pathological phases—as truants, school 
leavers and, of course, as delinquents. 

“Who is a delinquent?” asked the 
National Association of Training 


Jim Nelson and Red Sullivan at Atlantic Ginx with Father Galore 


Schools. 
presenting three different points of view. 

Dr. R. L. Jenkins of the Veterans 
Administration blamed delinquency on 
contrasting 


Three psychiatrists answered, 


“two distinct and even 
processes’ —an incapacity to adapt to 
social demands arising from severe frus- 
tration in early childhood, and a “pre- 
datory adaptation to the weakness of 
society’ occurring at a later age and 
“in conditions favorable for learning 
delinquency.” Treatment, he said, must 
be determined by which of these pro- 
cesses has been dominant in creating the 
delinquent behavior. 

Dr. Irving Knapp of the New York 
State Training School for boys at War- 
wick asserted that the majority of boys 
there come from an environment that is 
“not only materially deprived but social- 
ly depraved,” resulting in “jungle values” 
and emotional disturbances. Clinical 
treatment cannot help without the back- 
ing of the entire training school pro- 
gram, for the boys need retraining in 
values and the support of a_ secure 
environment. “The most important peo- 
ple in the training school are the cottage 
parents,” he declared. 

On the other hand, Dr. Hyman Gross- 
bard of the Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls 
School stressed the psychoanalytic as- 
pects of therapy with emotionally re- 
tarded delinquents. In contrast to Dr. 
Knapp he maintained that the delin- 
quent least common of all is the one 
whose behavior stems from social en- 
vironment. 

Schools in some localities, Charlotte 
Carr of New York charged, are more 
interested in attendance than in chil- 
dren because state aid to schools is 
based on attendance. As long as the 
motive for getting children to school 
is “finance and statistics anxiety,” she 
said, we will never get anywhere in 


helping children whose disturbances are 
manifested by truancy. 

The relationship of juvenile to adult 
crime was portrayed by Attorney Gen- 
eral J. Howard McGrath, who asserted 
that the “whole crime problem in the 
United States is essentially a youth 
problem.” Pointing out that “adult pat- 
terns of law observance set patterns for 
future generations,’ he maintained that 
the welfare of our country and the 
peace of the world will depend on re- 
spect for the law. 


The Aged 


“The fact that we are fast becoming 
a nation of ‘oldsters’ is the most signi- 
ficant social change of the past quarter 
century,” asserted Peter Kasius of the 
New York State Department of Social 
Welfare, thereby spotting the reason be- 
hind the Conference’s increasing interest 
in the aged in recent years. Mr. Kasius 
maintained that public welfare agencies 
should help old people to opportunities 
to work for a livelihood, to contribute 
to the productive and cultural life of 
the community, to live under conditions 
of decency and health, to acquire finan- 
cial security. 

Helen Hall of New York drew on her 
encounters with the older members of 
two settlement neighborhoods—in New 
York and Philadelphia—for her obser- 
vation that “the aged are people with 
the need to be needed intensified.” 

“It is the active older people who 
present the greatest tragedy and the 
greatest waste in our community and 
who are the greatest challenge to our 
ingenuity,” said Miss Hall. “Because 
speed is the watchword in our indus- 
trial society, these so-called older years 
can start, if the man or woman is un- 
lucky, incredibly early.” 

Miss Hall praised programs for the 
aged, like Hodson Center in New York, 
that have pioneered in devising settings 
in which “older persons may function 
and flourish and at the same time be 
welded more firmly into the community, 
rather than be separated from it.” She 
pointed out that the settlements too 
are being pushed by “the inescapable 
statistics of the future” toward helping 
older people find “fruitful ways of living 
the last years of life.” 

The importance to later life of what 
happens in the middle years was stressed 
by Wilma Donahue of the University of 
Michigan, who maintained that large 
segments of the population suffer a 
“withering away of the inner resources 
of the personality” because of the me- 
chanical nature of their occupations. As 
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an antidote she recommended “life ad- 
justment education” to supplement the 
routine of narrow assembly line work. 
She also called for programs to help re- 
duce the “‘cataclysmic” effects of aging, 
including: information and guidance 
service to help persons meet the shock 
of growing old; community education 
to change attitudes toward the elderly; 
research and experimentation to deter- 
mine the capacities of older people; a 
“multi-discipline approach” to geriatrics; 
and the development of specialized old 
age counsellors. 

Other speakers referred to the aged 
in connection with specific disabilities. 
Ollie Randall of New York warned 
against generalizations or hopelessness in 
work with the aged blind, for each 
person has his own potentialities which 
the worker must seek out and support. 
She also spoke on cancer in the aged 
suggesting that one reason it is less 
frequently detected in them in time to 
be cured “may be that old people are 
not in the habit of seeking medical ad- 
vice regularly.” Albert Deutsch of New 
York charged that the mentally en- 
feebled but “non-insane aged” were be- 
ing “railroaded” in large numbers to 
public mental hospitals because there is 
no other place to send them. 


Chronically Ill and Handicapped 


Chronic illness causes nearly a mil- 
lion deaths and a billion days of dis- 
ability a year reported Dr. W. Palmer 
Dearing of the U. S. Public Health 
Service. But he told of new attitudes 
emerging in the fight against this “num- 
ber one health menace,” resulting in 
community programs for prevention and 
effective organization for care. 

Pointing out that a significant portion 
of long term illness occurs among chil- 
dren and young people, Edith M. Baker 
of the U. S. Children’s Bureau said 
that the process of recovery among chil- 
dren is more complicated. The period 
of illness, she explained, may block off 
experiences which contribute to the 
child’s social and emotional maturation 
and may necessitate a traumatic separa- 
tion from his parents. 

Conference concern for the physically 
handicapped centered around the pos- 
sibilities of employment—in industry, in 
sheltered workshops, or through pro- 
grams for the homebound. Ann Leh- 
man of the New York State Employ- 
ment Service urged that industry pre- 
pare both line supervisors and co-workers 
when disabled persons are hired. Every- 
one must understand the reasons for 
differences in treatment received, she 


asserted, or there might be difficulty. 
The social adjustment of persons wit) 
physical disabilities, particularly th 
blind, are adversely affected by society) 
tendency to stereotype, said Joseph § 
Himes, Jr., of North Carolina College 
Patronizing pity is probably the mog 
demoralizing element in the lives i 
blind persons. He expressed doubt 
to whether casework therapy could arres 
and forestall the damaging of personal] 
ties among the blind until society alter 
its mistaken cultural conceptions abou 
blindness. 


Minorities 


This year the Conference paid les 
attention to the problems of minoriti¢| 
than in recent years though immigrant 
and displaced persons came in for cor} 
siderable discussion. | 

Beatrice Carter of Boston told of hoy 
a group of adolescent children who haj 
had devastating wartime experience| 
were helped to resolve some of theif 
emotional difficulties it 


and _personali 
problems in a summer camp. Becaus} 
much of their early lives were sper 
in concentration camps these childre: 
displayed exceptional ignorance an) 
naivité in some areas and sophisticate 
thinking and knowledge in _ other 
Through a combination of group therap} 
and casework they were helped to libe: 
ate their “repressed springs of life” 
reliving their traumatic experiences. 
Pauline Gardescu, of Milwaukee, saij 
that the majority of DP’s who came 4 
the International Institute showed uri 
anticipated strengths and social add 
quacy. 
Among racial minorities Indians 
Negroes, and Mexicans were singled o 
for special attention, with the foc | 
on job opportunities. Indians, said Joh 
H. Province are drifting away from t 
reservations in search of work, but with 
out adequate preparation. He callel} 
for a program of community educatiojf 
to overcome prejudices against them. || 
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ANY TRULY INCLUSIVE ARTICLE ON TH} 
Conference and People would have 
refer to nearly a thousand papers. Th 
foregoing merely indicates the speci 
types of people whose problems engage 
the Conference’s attention. Social worls 
ers often talk in fine phrases—“respor 
sibilities for democratic objectives”— 
and sometimes in incomprehensibl| 
terms—“differences in clients’ internad 
ization”’—but whether they are takin) 
a panoramic or a microscopic view thei 
all-consuming concern is the welfare ¢ 
human beings, —K.G 


THE | 


A MAJOR CONFERENCE THEME © 


Progress by Planning 


b THIS COMPLEX WORLD, PLANNING 
,@and organization are increasingly im- 
» portant in virtually every field and on 
jmany levels — international, national, 
state, community, neighborhood. This 
applies, of course, to health and wel- 
fare efforts just as to production, trans- 
\portation, communication, or defense. 
Evidence of this is the major emphasis 
jon organization and planning at the 
11950 National Conference, not only in 
the meetings of Section VI (Community 
‘Organization and Planning) but in 
pmany other contexts, as well. 

Some of the more general aspects of 
‘planning and organization as essential 
and effective modern techniques were 
considered in the closing session by 
‘Governor Chester Bowles, of Connecti- 
scut, and Frank L. Weil, the president of 
ithe National Social Welfare Assembly. 
‘Both Mr. Weil and Governor Bowles 
emphasized the need for marshaling all 
forces—government and private, lay and 
‘professional—to meet expanding wel- 
ffare needs. Such planning, Mr. Weil 
made clear, must be voluntary and co- 
joperative. “It has no authority except 
jthat given it by consent. ... The ulti- 
mate objective is the advancement of 
human well-being by working  to- 
gether.” 

Governor Bowles cited the problems 
of alcoholism and of the care of the 
aged as examples of statewide planning 
and organization in Connecticut. That 
state, which five years ago established 
the first Commission on Alcoholism, 
now operate five clinics, each with a 
Citizens Advisory Committee, and car- 
ries on continuing study of causes, treat- 
ment, and rehabilitation. 

Both these speakers stressed the need 
for flexibility in all health and welfare 
planning, and both concluded that, as 
the governor phrased it, “only in a 
free and enterprising and expanding 
democracy can we plan cooperatively 
to achieve freedom and security for all.” 

At Atlantic City, the theme of or- 
ganization and planning was related 
most frequently to health and medical 
care and to fund raising. 

Thus, on the national level, Dr. Mor- 
ron L. Levin, Chicago, reported on the 
Commission on Chronic Disease, an 
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outgrowth of the National Health As- 
sembly held in Washington in May, 
1948. The first project of this commis- 
sion, Dr. Levin stated, is to carry out a 
nationwide survey of present activities 
and planning in all phases of chronic 
disease, including prevention, early diag- 
nosis, treatment, rehabilitation, hospital 
care, nursing, home and custodial care. 

An example of health planning and 
organization on the local level was given 
by Professor Elizabeth P. Rice, Harvard 
School of Public Health, who described 
the Boston project in tuberculosis case 
finding. This project included a social 
service committee on which all social 
work fields were represented. 

Professor Rice concluded that the 
chief needs for similar projects are case 
work services for the patients of private 
physicians; social services for the fami- 
lies of tuberculous patients; and a social 
worker assigned to the tuberculosis divi- 
sion of the city health department. 


Planning for Health 


From the experience of the health 
division of the Welfare Council of Chi- 
cago, organized in 1930, Alexander 
Ropchan, its executive secretary, drew 
these principles of sound planning and 
organization: Community health plan- 
ning must be a partnership of lay leader- 
ship and health and welfare agencies; it 
must consider all points of view, and 
make decisions by democratic processes; 
it calls for consideration also of housing, 
recreation, education, and welfare; it re- 
quires “working together,” not arbitrary 
decisions, no matter how expert; it must 
proceed on a sound factual basis; it must 
have adequate, effective leadership. 

The necessity for “starting where the 
community is” was stressed by Samuel 
Whitman, Cleveland, in describing the 
Miami County, Ohio, mental health pro- 
gram. Any community program, he 
said, must be brought down to the com- 
munity level in specific terms: “How 
big is the problem in our town, our 
county?” Another aspect of successful 
planning shown in this experience is 
that “no program can operate in a 
vacuum—it must be in the mainstream 
of community life, part of the whole 
fabric of health, welfare, and educa- 


tional service,’ . . . and soundly inte- 
grated. 

The Bronx Pilot Project is an experi- 
ment in joint planning for delinquency 
prevention and control by a public body, 
the New York City Youth Board, and 
the community. This study, with recom- 
mendations, was carried out by seven 
panels on which 115 citizens served. The 
findings, published in a widely read 
pamphlet, are looked on, Lester Peddy 
reported, as “the definitive statement of 
mature grass roots community sentiment 
in The Bronx.” Many of its recommen- 
dations are already in effect. 

The leadership of the public health 
department in community planning was 
outlined by Dr. George James, Ulster 
County, New York. This physician, 
like many other conference interpreters 
of planning today, brought out that 
health programs must be related to other 
services, especially welfare, since “pov- 
erty spreads disease and disease gener- 
ates more poverty.” He pointed to the 
need for more emphasis on prevention 
in all community health and welfare 
planning, with cooperative efforts toward 
case finding, which would greatly re- 
duce both acute and chronic disease. 


Areas of Organization 


Another type of community planning 
was discussed by Cordelia Cox, Luth- 
eran Resettlement Service, who described 
why and how a community should or- 


- ganize to welcome and assimilate the 


displaced persons now being brought to 
the United States. Among the essentials 
of such a community program she sug- 
gested: decent jobs and housing; quiet, 
sustained interest in the DP’s; freedom 
for the newcomers to make their own 
plans and decisions; opportunities for 
the DP’s to gain understanding of Amer- 
ican culture, institutions, and customs. 

Another area in which the Confer- 
ence heard that community planning and 
organization have brought progress is 
in race relations, and particularly in 
broader employment opportunities. In 
considering present FEPC laws in eight 
states and two municipalities, Harold 
A. Lett, Newark, New Jersey, cited 
changes in employment policy, partic- 
ularly in regard to Jews and Negroes, 
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as a result of conferences between spokes- 
men for the administrative agency and 
groups of employers, employment agen- 
cies, trade associations, and others. 
Among the indirect results of such ef- 
forts, he cited the change in newspaper 
and magazine handling of the whole 
question, recent motion pictures, partial 
control of the “quota” system. 


The Survey as a Tool 


As a result of the demand at the 
Cleveland Conference in 1949 for spe- 
cial consideration of the community sur- 
vey as a tool of planning and organiza- 
tion, there was at Atlantic City a panel 
discussion of this subject. C. F. McNeil, 
Ohio State University, served as chair- 
man, and the participants were Arch 
Mandel, Community Chests and Coun- 
cils of America, Robert P. Lane, Pitts- 
burgh, Sydney B. Markey, Milwaukee, 
Ralph H. Smith, Albany, and Harry M. 
Carey, Boston. A survey of community 
agencies and services should only be 
undertaken, it was brought out, when 
the purpose is better service. 

“We believe a community is ready for 
a survey,’ Arch Mandel suggested, 
“When more than just a few want it, 
when those who are tied up with health 
and welfare services want it, when the 
community is asking for it, and knows 
why. There must be more than ac- 
quiescence on the part of agencies.” To 
succeed, Mr. Smith held, the purpose 
of the survey must be “spelled out” 
to the community. Further, the com- 
munity must be prepared to face the 
findings of the survey. 

Mr. Lane made clear the need for a 
responsible survey committee independ- 
ent of any organization. This com- 
mittee should select the survey director, 
but “keep hands off the selection of the 
rest of the«statty ‘It has. litle stoudo 
with technical procedure, but it is re- 
sponsible for publishing the staff find- 
ings. If the committee differs from the 
staff in some of its recommendations, 
it should publish and circulate a sup- 
plementary report. 

Mr. Markey described the Milwaukee 
survey as a “tool of community 
planning,” and urged that “unless such 
a study is translated into action, it is 
a waste of effort.’ Mr. Carey brought 
out that often the intangible results of 
a survey—changes in community atti- 
tudes, for example—are quite as im- 
portant as concrete results. 

The purpose of a community survey, 
these experts pointed out, is not “to 
suppress things” but to make possible 
sounder planning and organization and 
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The Citizen’s Part 
P ubtic welfare workers should wel- 


come the chance to tell the taxpayer 
what we cannot do—to say over and 
over again that we can’t clear the city 
of the slums that breed dependency 
and crime; that we can’t distribute 
medical services over the nation so 
that illness—the number one cause of 
dependency—can be prevented or less- 
ened; that we can’t equalize educa- 
tional and employment opportunities 
for all citizens so that their chances 
for self-maintenance will be far greater 
than they are today; that we can’t 
enact into legislation an insurance 
plan that will enable all of us to save 
for the future during our productive 
years. 


We should welcome the chance to 
emphasize these negatives and to 
differentiate clearly between our re- 
sponsibility and that of the community 
as a whole. We should, in my opin- 
ion, seize every opportunity to give 
the taxpayer all the facts, the facts 
which we know first hand, and assure 
him that in addition, we stand ready 
to offer him skilled professional help 
in finding solutions to some of these 
problems. We need to remind him 
constantly that it is our job to meet 
the job as it exists—to meet it prompt- 
ly and adequately. 


We’re dealing with the effects. But 
he must deal with the causes. 


—Rosemary Morrissey, 


Orleans Parish Department of Public 
Welfare, New Orleans, La. 


hence better service to the community. 
As Mr. Smith put it, “To think that 
a survey will mean a cut in the cam- 
paign goal of the local Community 
Chest is completely unrealistic. Any 
honest survey will reveal the need for 
more rather than for less expenditure.” 

Another aspect of community planning 
and organization discussed at the con- 
ference was the relationship between 
local and national agencies. Professor 
Nathan E. Cohen, New York School 
of Social Work, stressed the local level 
as the real point of service. The local 
agency has the primary responsibility for 
community planning, and in this sense 
it must contribute to the national body. 
However, he held, the national agencies 
should do more to aid local agencies in 
their planning function. Helen Rowe, 
Camp Fire Girls, brought out that a 
major service of the national is in keep- 
ing the local agency abreast of trends 
and developments. 

The importance of citizen cooperation 
in planning, policy making, and agency 
activity in the social work field was 
stressed in many meetings and in rela- 
tion to many types of program. At one 
of the sessions of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Citizen Participation of Com- 


munity Chests and Councils and the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly a de- 
tailed picture of volunteer services in 
one community—Washington, D. C.— 
was given by Arthur H. Kruse, Mrs. 
Charles Runyon, III, and Marjorie Col- 
lins. This presentation brought out the 
need for a clear division of responsibility 
as between volunteers and professionals, 
and the great variety of talents and skills | 
available to agencies which make a point | 
of enlisting and wisely using lay par-. 
ticipants. 

Much of the conference discussion of 
planning and organization dealt with 
fund raising. Various speakers cited the | 
findings of the Expenditure Study of 
Community Chests and Councils of 
America, which showed that the average 
community spends annually between $30 |} 
and $50 per capita for health, welfare, 
and recreation services. Of this, 45 to |] 
60 percent is public money, an average 
of 5.7 percent is from the Chest, and |] 
the balance is from independent cam- 
paigns, foundations, and so on. 

One group meeting sought to answer |} 
the question, “Can the principles of |j 
federated financing be successfully ap- 
plied to the appeals of national agen- 
cies?” In presenting the experience of |} 
the United Health and Welfare Fund }} 
of Michigan, Earle G. Lippincott, Lan- |} 
sing, said that while this device has 
not cured the multiple appeals problem, } 
some valuable remedies are being de | 
veloped and tried. “Joint action of the 
CCC and the National Social Welfare 
Assembly seems to be the prime hope 
for help from national efforts to bring 
order out of the campaign chaos,” he 
held. In addition to the Michigan Fund, 
he cited other statewide efforts at 
planning and organization in the field, jf 
among them the Community Research 
Council of Minnesota, the Massachu- | 
setts Community Organization Service, 
and the Oregon Chest. 


The Problem of Funds 


Another aspect of community organ- 
ization to support social services was} 
developed in a committee paper pre- 
sented by George Brager, The Bronx; 
Paul Cressey, Orange, New Jersey; Lil 
lian Sharpley, National Board of the} 
YWCA; and Sanford Solender, Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board, at the an-#} 
nual meeting of the American Associa-} 
tion of Group Workers. This report de- 
scribed recent advances in the type and} 
quality of group work, and in the capa- 
city of this young speciality to give im-# 
proved community service. At the same 
time, it pointed out that group work, |] 
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along with other types of voluntary so- 
cial work “faces a serious financial situa- 
tion growing out of the failure of the 
contributing public to meet the cost of 
the services which they have been asked 
to sustain.” The critical problem is that 
“many agencies ... are confronted with 
insufhicient funds to enable them to 
maintain their program commitments.” 
The committee added, “It is regrettable 
to report that there has developed con- 
siderable rigidity in regard to the fi- 
hancing of new programs and agencies, 
which is at variance with the Com- 
munity Chest’s earlier role as a sponsor 
of promising new community services.” 


The Support of Public Welfare 


A discussion of community organiza- 
jtion in support of public welfare pro- 
)grams by Ralph H. Blanchard, execu- 
tive director, Community Chests and 
Councils of America, was one of the 
widely discussed papers at Atlantic City. 

Mr. Blanchard defined community or- 
‘ganization as “the process through which 
jthe many diverse interests and forces 
within a community can be brought to- 
‘gether on a democratic basis to arrive 
‘at appropriate solutions to health and 
)welfare problems.” He described five 
»methods required by public welfare: 
| 1. Fact finding and research, to deter- 
/mine the nature and the extent of need. 
| 2. The development of criteria as to 
-whether a program should be under 
jpublic or private auspices. Chicago, 
Boston, Atlanta, and other communities 
jhave developed such criteria. A result 
is flexible programs, periodically re- 
‘viewed. 

3. Interpretation of needs and _ serv- 
ices to the public. “It is shocking but 
‘nonetheless true that it often takes a 
‘crisis like a murder by a teen-ager to 
arouse the community to the need for 
a mental hygiene clinic.” 

4. Help in developing good program 
‘content, standards, costs, and policy. 

5. Preparation, introduction, and sup- 
port of legislative measures to bring 
about desired public programs and ade- 
‘quate appropriations. If relationships 
between the Community Council or 
similar organization and public welfare 
‘are to be fruitful, the council must 
represent not only health and welfare 
agencies but “all groups having a con- 
cern with conserving and promoting 
human values.” 

The speaker declared that “the man- 
date for community planning comes 
from all the people, and all the interests 
and elements of the people have a right 
and a responsibility to participate in it,” 
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and that “a successful Community Wel- 
fare Council is one which is truly a 
people’s movement.” 

Mr. Blanchard held that “public and 
private forces must continue to attack 
these vital problems in harmony, each 
carrying a fair share of the load, and 
both sharing in the results.’ “The 
genius of America,” he concluded, “is 
her capacity to join public and private 
forces in the solution of her most press- 
ing problems. Woodrow Wilson said, 
‘the highest form of efficiency is spon- 
taneous cooperation of a free people.” 

Since local community welfare councils 
are wholly autonomous, there are no 
national standards and some fall short 
of what is generally meant by effective 
community planning. As a sort of yard- 
stick, CCC has been developing a self- 
appraisal form for the use of councils 
in measuring themselves. In discussing 
this form, John B. Dawson, Philadel- 
phia, criticized current efforts to merge 
chests and councils, holding that the 
local council must be able to act for 
itself, and not be “a tail of the chest 
kite.” He cited figures from twenty-nine 
urban communities, showing that the 
cost of fund raising (chest) was eight 
or nine times the amount spent on 
planning (council), with the council 
budget often bearing little relationship 
to the investment in health and wel- 
fare services. Eleanor S. Washburn, Bos- 
ton, described an experiment with the 
self-appraisal form in which sixteen 
councils participated. These councils 
held that the suggested standards and 
norms are sound, but made various 
suggestions for their use. James W. 
Fogarty, Greensboro, North Carolina, 
pointed out that the form does not lend 
itself to measuring the effectiveness of 
a council—it measures program and 
structure, not results. 


Councils in Action 


An eloquent argument in support of 
social action as a function of the plan- 
ning agency in the health and welfare 
field was given by Violet Sieder, Com- 
munity Chests and Councils of America. 
“Increasingly,” she pointed out, “the 
Council is turning its attention to such 
programs as social insurance, public 
housing, mental hygiene clinics, voca- 
tional counseling service, and child labor 
standards. A good criterion for deter- 
mining the legitimate scope of Council 
activity is whether a project will either 
minimize the necessity for or improve 
the quality and quantity of welfare serv- 
ices.” Miss Sieder commented: “The 
lack of political know-how is perhaps 


the biggest stumbling block to Council 
activity .. . When you're not sure how 
to proceed, you're naturally timid about 
starting anything . . . If we regard the 
politician not as some evil by-product of 
our democratic system, but rather as an 
essential and important cog in the legiti- 
mate operation of the machinery, we 
will start off with several points in 
our favor.” 

As examples of social action by Com- 
munity Welfare Councils, Miss Sieder 
cited the contribution of the New Or- 
leans Council’s health division in work- 
ing with the state department of health 
in formulating standards for commer- 
cially operated nursing homes, prepara- 
tory to the development of official 
regulation of such institutions. Another 
example of careful community planning 
which resulted in action was the service 
of the Dallas Council in helping put 
through a million dollar bond issue for 
a juvenile welfare building recommended 
in a study made for the Council by 
the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion. Miss Seider added that “com- 
munity organization for health, welfare, 
and recreation is a long range program 
in which action is a final step in a care- 
fully planned chain of events, which 
includes study, formulation of agree- 
ments, community interpretation, and 
education.” 

Perhaps no aspect of the Atlantic City 
program offered stronger evidence of a 
mature profession than the significant 
place given to planning and organiza- 
tion, the emphasis on flexible, long range 
programs, on cooperation and sound 
team work as essential to the agencies 
and the workers carrying so heavy a 
responsibility for the health and well- 
being of American communities today. 


Baas 


End of the Road 


One of my girls, before she came 
to Framingham, made a hobby of 
playing the ponies. She cultivated 
her hobby so intensively that eventu- 
ally she had to resort to forgery to 
balance her budget. After that, a 
five-year sentence was only the begin- 
ning of hee misfortunes. Her hus- 
band divorced her, her two children 
were offered for adoption, her father 


died, her former home burned to the 
ground. Out of the depths of her 


despair, she wrofe. her mother, 
“There sure isn’t much ahead for 
me. After I get out of here, the only 
chance I see is to turn into a social 
worker.” 


Miriam Van Waters 


Superintendent, State Reformatory 
for Women, Framingham, Mass. 
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FROM THE OPENING ADDRESSES ...... . || 


““. . » for we are, in a way 
peculiar to this nation, a part of 
the people of the world.” 


—Martha M. Eliot 


It is a commonplace to social work- 
ers that disease, hunger, and want cor- 
rode the capacities of human beings to 
get along well together. But providing 
the necessities of life is only a first, 
emergency measure. It is when initiative 
asserts itself and the desire to restore 
and change is aroused, that constructive 
forces begin to act. 

It seems to me the work of the World 
Health Organization is based on this 
composite philosophy. The WHO, work- 
ing with governments, uses as one of 
its most important tools the health dem- 
onstration, which may cover one, two 
or more years. This form of help may 
be related to any aspect of health or 
medical service, but at present, emphasis 
is given to the control of communicable 
diseases such as malaria, tuberculosis, 
venereal disease, and to the organization 
of programs in the fields of child health, 
environmental sanitation, or nutrition.... 

All WHO demonstrations are con- 
ducted on the grant-in-aid basis, not 
grants in money, but in personnel and 
program, the governments contributing 
local members, the World Health Or- 
ganization, international members. For 
example, a malaria control team, which 
includes typically a medical officer of 
health, a sanitary engineer, an entomolo- 
gist, and a nurse, may be composed of 
people brought together from countries 
as far apart geographically as Italy, 
India, and Venezuela. These team mem- 
bers will, however, have one thing in 
common—they will all understand how 
to control malaria. 

The first job the World Health Or- 
ganization has is to get them to work 
together as a team, get them to under- 
stand one another and their ways of 
work, But even this is considerably less 
complicated than the second job, which 
is to help the team to understand that 
giving leadership in a project does not 
mean domination of a group; that an 
international team leader can be as ef- 
fective—if not more effective—as adviser 
to a nationally directed project as if he 
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held all the authority himself. 

Barriers to success of a health demon- 
stration may be raised by a variety of 
social and cultural taboos, or by lack 
of very simple information, such as ele- 
mentary facts concerning venereal dis- 
ease or tuberculosis; or why milk is a 
good food for children, and what substi- 
tutes can be used for it. 


Wee or what is to bridge these gaps? 
My own feeling—and I am not alone in 
this—is that the cultural or social anthro- 
pologist can be of enormous assistance 
to social workers and health specialists 
at this point. Certainly it 1s apparent 
that much more research must be under- 
taken on existing patterns of cultural 
life, and how people from one culture 
can learn to adapt themselves to another. 
Even here in the United States such 
research is needed if the implications of 
the multiplicity of cultural differences 
existing here are to be understood and 
utilized effectively in our developing ecos 
nomic, political, and social life... . 

In spite of the fact that their ancestors 
came from diverse lands and cultures, 
many people of the United States today 
do not understand the great differences 
in belief and tradition that lie at the 
foundation of the social, economic, and 
political action and thought of other 
countries. And the reverse is true—the 
people of other countries do not under- 
stand the new cultural and social pat- 
terns still being woven in the United 
States from the warp and woof of older 
cultures. And yet, if we are to progress 
towards our goal of international har- 
mony, these differences must be under- 
stood and mutually accepted... . 

As any community organizer knows, 
one must have accurate foreknowledge 
of the groups who influence the conduct 
of a community’s affairs if one wishes 
to interest the community in working 
toward a given objective. When the 
anthropologist talks about studying the 
caste and class structure and the group 
idea of status, he means the same thing. 
Who are the titular leaders of the 
groups? Who the actual leaders? Who 
must first be persuaded that killing 
mosquitoes will get rid of malaria? 
What are the customs and taboos about 
food, relations of the sexes, sacred cere- 


monies, birth, death, illness? Are milk 
and milk products considered a basic 
part of the diet, as they are in the 
United States, or are they generally un- 
known, as in China? How can our} 
scientific knowledge of nutrition be fitted 
into existing food habits with the least 
disturbance of custom? What taboo must 
be dealt with in educational methods? 
What principles of group dynamics can|| 
help people solve their problems? . . .|) 

It is with a view to orienting the} 
experts in advance, and giving advice 
to them on the job, that the World) 
Health Organization is now seeking the }j 
counsel of anthropologists and health |} 
educators. It is obvious that the health |) 
education aspects of any program must || 
be built on the basic culture of the }} 
people to be served. In developing a} 
malaria control project, for example, we }} 
have learned that the team must be on |} 
the spot several months before the }} 
malaria season begins. Though it in- |} 
creases the cost of the whole operation, |} 
ample time must be allowed not only 
to organize the scientific aspects of the }] 
work, but also to study the customs of | 
the people, and to discover and over- | 
come prejudices that may interfere with 
the work of the control teams... . 


@e of the best basic principles in |] 
any type of work with people constitutes |} 
a simple observation of human nature | 
as true in international activities as in 
the most modern social case work office 
of any United States city: people do not 
like to be pushed around by those they 
consider to be outsiders. The greatest 
care has to be taken, in our task for 
world health, to stimulate and maintain 
a maximum degree of local cooperation 
and responsibility. Health, in its broad- 
est sense, like happiness, cannot be given | 
to people; they must create it... . 

There is indeed urgent need for the 
people of the world to go forward con- 
fidently in their search for new ways 
to secure international understanding 
and harmony based on the physical, 
mental and social well-being of indi- 
viduals and groups. In this search, all 
social workers join, for we are, in a way 
peculiar to this nation, a part of the 
people of the world. And at heart we 
know that “man will yet win.” 
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.. ... BY PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 


‘ : : 
*- + « No society can remain 


tee which creates forces more 
iowerful than the people them- 
elves.”’ 


—Lester B. Granger 


Social work, by its very nature, has 
1 interest in such questions as stand- 
tds of living, the administration of 
overnment agencies for the protection of 
sciety, relationships between groups of 
sople, and development of personalities 
ad talents within groups. But these 
nitial functions demand others. We 
Phot, for instance, lay claim to a pro- 
‘ssional interest in the standard of liv- 
1g without defining it in terms of a 
ving wage for the American family. 
ut we cannot take an interest in a liy- 
ig wage without somehow backing the 
sage-earner in his struggle to attain it. 
-ny effective implementation of that in- 
srest is likely to propel us right into 
1e midst of the never ending struggle 
2tween management and labor—an area 
istorically marked verboten for social 
ork. Our professional commitment 
ill make us oppose officials when we 
od them “against” that public interest 
hich we defend. We openly resist a 
wce injurious to the general welfare 
3 promptly as we do a more tangible 
ireat to the individual health or wel- 
we of our clients. We cannot dis- 
large our responsibility to democracy 
then we shyly stand far from the con- 
ict in which she is embroiled with 
Eryenemics. . ... 
Social workers, of course, are emo- 
onally and occupationally motivated 
yward support of social reform. The 
srsons who choose our profession are 
st to be those who wish to help im- 
rove the conditions under which people 
ve. Hence, social workers are apt to 
wink away from any position opposing 
humane and seemingly liberal change. 
But that characteristic predilection 
ward liberalism has been, on occasion, 
ir serious professional enemy, and a 
sterrent to our support of democratic 
yjectives. Too often we display a tend- 
icy to make offhand judgments re- 
irding proposals that are offered piece- 
eal, without insisting on a look at 
e whole program... . 
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Nor should it be only the matter of 
financial costs that determines our judg- 
ment of so-called “liberal” proposals. 
Some might be self-liquidating, as with 
the Truman Administration’s defeated 
plan for aid to cooperative home build- 
ing. Others, like a compulsory program 
of health insurance, may promise a fi- 
nancial saving for the average wage- 
earner that would seem to justify an 
expanded budget. It is such plans as 
these that have the gaudiest appeal for 
the shopper for oddments of social re- 
form—and some of these bits and parts 
under their bright wrappings may be 
found to have real merit. But enticing 
or unattractive, it is unwise for social 
work to accept them without some fair- 
ly clear idea of the whole purchase— 
its mature, purpose, and cost. . . 


W: have heard a great deal during 
the past year about the “welfare state,” 
without having been told exactly what 
it is. True, Republican stalwarts have 
furiously denounced it as an entrapment 
scheme aimed at the liberties of Ameri- 
can citizens. And Democratic spokes- 
men have derided the opposition and 
extolled the worth of a “state of general 
welfare” which provides for the basic 
needs of people, through the intervention 
of government at points where those 
needs are underserved. 

The general public has been fairly in- 
different to the debate, with a possible 
subconscious awareness of its insincer- 
ity. Nevertheless, in some quarters it 
is considered professional treason for any 
social worker to set himself in opposi- 
tion to the neo-New Deal program. But 
is such opposition “treasonable”’? Must 
the socially conscious lay or professional 
leader, in order to retain his “liberal” 
franchise, automatically support pro- 
posals merely because they are offered 
by a “liberal” administration, and 
backed by the more vociferous “liberal 
and labor” elements? 

My point is that any set of proposals 
may be wise or unwise when viewed in 
isolation, but we cannot know its real 
values or its real dangers until we have 
established judgment on the whole pro- 
gram of which it is only a part. Some- 
times this weighing is a wearisome 
procedure. But we cannot expect our 


socio-political opinions to receive respect 
unless we demonstrate some perceptive 
awareness of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the society in which we live, 
and state very clearly the kind of society 
we wish to create or perpetuate... . 

What are our special opportunities 
and our special challenges as board, 
volunteer, and staff members of social 
agencies—as workers who come every 
day in close, advisory contact with pos- 
sibly twenty million people? Our op- 
portunity stands out clear and excep- 


tional: to encourage, stimulate, and guide 


the exercise of personal and mutual 
responsibility in a society where the 
tendency is to depersonalize relationships 
and to atrophy the sense of personal 
responsibility. 

Depression, war, post-war recovery— 
each of the phenomena has _acceler- 
ated the triple-headed growth of Big 
Business and Industry, Big Labor, and 
Big Government, while decreasing the 
influence of family, school, and church. 

Here, then, is the job for any organi- 
zations and workers with a special con- 
cern for people and special skill in 
implementing that concern. It is un- 
important in this connection whether 
our concept of the ideal future is labeled 
“liberal” or “conservative”. In either 
case our common intelligence will tell 
us that no society can remain free which 
creates forces more powerful than the 
people themselves. For verification, we 
need not look back to Nazi Germany 
with its Dachau and Buchenwald, nor 
across to Soviet Russia with its enslaved 
masses. We need look no further than 
the Democratic or Republican political 
machines in some of our large cities; 
the rough-riding political operatives in 
some of our large unions; the brutal use 
of power by some of our industrial or 
business combines. . . . 


O ur responsibility to democracy is to 
learn and never forget its real meaning. 
It is to realize that opportunity, security 
and responsibility are not slogans, but a 
way of life—not three separate goals, 
but one. It is to know that without 
opportunity for all there can be no real 
security for any. “Freedom is a thing 
that has no ending. It must be worked 
for. It must be defended.” 
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CONFERENCE PERSONALITIES Sa 


R. MARTHA M. ELIOT: 

year’s conference president, might 
be regarded as the personification of the 
modern approach to health and welfare 
problems. Flying the Atlantic in order 
to preside at the social work confer- 
ence, she planned to return to Geneva 
the following week to participate in the 
third World Health Assembly, in her 
capacity as assistant director-general of 
the World Health Organization. Thus 
she provided a dramatic example not 
only of the globe-trotting that can be 
involved in some responsibilities, but 
also of the increasing recognition that 
health work and social work are but two 
sides of the same coin. 

This combining of social work and 
health interests is not new to Dr. Eliot, 
who spent twenty-five years at the U.S. 
Children’s Bureau, ending as associate 
chief, before going to WHO a year ago. 
During all that past she was tireless 
in preaching what has now become 
fancily known as the “multi-discipline 
approach” for meeting the continuing 
needs of children. No profession deal- 
ing with people, says she, can carry 
its responsibilities alone, for the prob- 
lems faced by doctors, nurses, social 
workers, and social scientists are all in- 
tertwined. 

She began to see this when she worked 
in 1913 in the social service department 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital 
and during her training in medicine at 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, from 
which she was graduated in 1918. But 
it grew stronger as she viewed the 
health needs of families and children 
from community, then national, then 
international levels. One of the most 
encouraging aspects of international 
work, she finds, is in the keenness for 
coordination among the various special- 
ized agencies afhliated with the United 
Nations. 

Dr. Eliot is at present working on 
plans to include a section on social 
health within WHO’s Division for the 
Organization of Public Health Services, 
with a medical social worker on its staff 
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whose function will be largely educa- 
tional. Similarly, one of her ambi- 
tions for the future is to achieve a 


specialist in group dynamics on the 
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WHO staff. “On the _ international 
level,” she explains, “we must work 
in teams and groups, and the best 


techniques in group action can be none 


too good for us.” 
International concerns have not 
dimmed Dr. Eliot’s interest in the 


children of America. Some of her first 
questions on arriving here were to ask 
what has happened to pending con- 
gressional proposals for increases in 
appropriations for maternal and child 
health and for the expansion of child 
welfare services to children. She left 
the Children’s Bureau, she says, to give 
a chance for “new blood to come in.” 
At WHO all blood is new and, judg- 
ing from the limitless flow of ideas 
that pour out in a conversation with 
Dr. Eliot, none could be more vigorous 
than that of this gentle New Englander 
who throughout a career as pediatrician, 
government official, and international 
servant has maintained a clear focus on 
families, children, and all individuals as 
people to be served. 
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F OR ALMOST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, JANE 
CHANDLER has stood beside the com- 
plex machinery of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, oil can in hand, an 
eye to rods and pistons, an ear to the 
first scratch of friction. Through twenty- 
four annual Conferences, veteran social 
workers and bewildered new recruits 
have found her a source of unfailing 
calm, information, and the “quiet steer” 
that has saved speakers, associate groups, 
chairmen, discussants, many an hour of 
confusion or despair. When Jane 
Chandler resigned last month, her resig- 
nation to take effect June 1, she left 
thousands of professional and lay workers 
bewildered and dismayed. 

Miss Chandler came to the National 
Conference in September, 1926, after 
graduating from Ohio Wesleyan, taking 
a postgraduate year in the School of 
Applied Social Science at Western Re- 
At that 
time, the Conference had a staff of three 
—the late Howard Knight as general 
secretary, a bookkeeper, and young Jane 


Chandler, and 


serve, and a business course. 


secretary, errand girl, 


| 


general factotum. The Conference d 
those days included only a dozen associ 
ate groups, as compared with more thag 
sixty today. Her first Conference wal 
Des Moines, in the spring of 1927. | 

Twenty-one years later, following th) 
sudden death of Mr. Knight in Octobe} 
1947, Jane Chandler, as acting executive 
piloted the seventy-fifth anniversary Co 
ference in Atlantic City, with an a 
tendance of more than 7,000. 

From her early clerical post, Misi 
Chandler soon moved into a position 
vaguely defined as assistant executiv, 
secretary. Her duties, she says, wer' 
to “do anything Mr. Knight didn’t want 
to do.” This included, from time "4 
time, arrangements with hotels and com 
vention bureaus, conference progra 
(increasingly complex each year), han 
dling materials for the Proceedings, ag] 
sistance to section chairmen, and thi 
countless letters concerned with a ning 
ring circus which has come to includif 
more than 350 scheduled meetings, witl] 
participants from every state in thf 
Union, from Canada, and overseas. | 

Jane Chandler brought unusual qual 
fications to her unique job. She grev# 
up in Ohio parsonages, the daughter off 
a Methodist minister, with an ingrained} 
sense of responsibility, respect for hu 
man beings and their problems, and 
with an outgoing desire to “help thing 
along.” 


Miss Chandler chuckles over some 0 
the oddities along the way—for instancef} 
the gentlemen in Kansas City who dis 
tributed carbon copies of a proposal off 
marriage among Conference staff mem 
bers and participants, the proposal conf 
tingent on provision of $500 by the ladq} 
to establish the happy couple on a fruilf 
farm in Texas. Her favorite Conferencif| 
anecdote is of the teen-age Boy Scoul 
who borrowed money to buy a bool 
from The Survey exhibit. The desired 
volume was entitled, “How to Underf 
stand the Adolescent Girl.” | 

Her job, she insists, has been made u 
chiefly of planning, “endless detail and} 
endless explanations.” Conference regis} 
tration fees always are “‘a fine source o 
headaches.” Miss Chandler says tole 
antly, “Lots of people don’t understani 
what it costs to put on a National Co 


ference. We don’t have any sort ot en- 
dowment or independent income—most 
of it has to be covered by memberships 
and attendance fees. That is why we 
have to insist that people register.” 

Looking back, Jane Chandler says she 
has been “one of the lucky ones—be- 
cause I have always had a job I loved. 
The National Conference was my first 
job, and from the very beginning I 
knew I was fortunate to have found it.” 

But hers is a forward-looking spirit. 
Already she has made two trips to Chi- 
cago, for preliminary arrangements with 
hotels and convention bureaus for the 
1952 meeting. 

From her wise, energetic middle years, 
Jane Chandler looks ahead to more 
work and more satisfaction—‘“I don’t 
know what or where, but I know it will 
be fun.” 


+ + + 


Bs scwronx; THE “CORE” OF SOCIAL 
work, has long commanded the lion’s 
share of attention at the National Con- 
‘erence, thus placing heavy programing 
responsibilities on the chairman of the 
social casework sections. This year these 
fell on the not uncomely shoulders of 
RUTH SMALLEY, professor of social 
sasework at the University of Pittsburgh. 
Aer task was complicated by the near 
ichism in casework theory which in 
ome areas has reached emotional pro- 
dortions. But she and her committee 
colleagues took the bull by the horns 
ind in some meetings scheduled both 
‘functionalists” and “diagnostics” on the 
ame platform, thus providing the sec- 
ion with stimulating controversy. 

As to her own views, she frankly 
dmits to a functionalist leaning. With 
arly training at the Freudian-oriented 
school of Social Work at Smith College, 
ier thinking, she says, has since under- 
rone “change and growth.” At any 
ate, she is now a leading exponent of 
he belief that social caseworkers must 
‘et back to the “social” in their title, by 
iving up their preoccupation with psy- 
hotherapy and shaping their efforts to 
he specific purpose of their agencies. 

How much thought Miss Smalley has 
mut on the how’s and wherefore’s of 
ocial casework may be indicated by 
he fact that she is one of the handful 
f persons in this country with a doc- 
or’s degree in social work. That mark 
f. learning she received last fall from 
he University of Pittsburgh after a 
ear’s leave of absence from the faculty 
or study. After eleven years at Pitt 
he is resigning this spring to go to the 
Iniversity of Pennsylvania in the fall. 
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Miss Smalley’s social work career be- 
gan twenty-two years ago when she en- 
tered the Smith School on a Common- 
wealth Fellowship. Previously she had 
had a job, first in the business depart- 
ment of the Reviews of Reviews in New 
York City, and later as a high school 
teacher in Rochester, Minnesota. At 
Rochester she first heard of the child 
guidance movement, the stimulus of her 
interest in social work. 

After obtaining her social work mas- 
ter’s in 1929, Miss Smalley became a 
visiting teacher in Newark, N. J. Five 
years later she was director of the visit- 
ing teaching department of the Roches- 
ter (N.Y.) Board of Education, after a 
stint as field instructor at the University 
of Chicago School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration. Eventually she joined the 
faculty of her alma mater, Smith, teach- 
ing in the summer and serving as field 
supervisor in the winter, at the same 
time participating in a demonstration of 
family casework in Chicago. 

Today Miss Smalley regards the theo- 
retical differences in the casework field 
as a sign of healthy growing pains not 
unusual in a young profession. 

“Most caseworkers,” she asserts, “don’t 
identify themselves decidedly with 
either school of thought. Their main 
concern is doing a good casework job 
and they use whatever techniques they 
find successful.” 
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Sitout LARGEST CONFERENCE PROGRAM, 
both in extent and attendance, was the 
social group work section, this year 
under the chairmanship of CLYDE E. 
MURRAY, director of the Manhattan- 
ville Neighborhood Center, New York. 
Mr. Murray might be classified among 
those dwindling numbers who trace 
their interest in social work to a “call” 
to serve. But with him it was a modern 
call, which recognized professional de- 
velopment as a part of service. 

Like most social workers, he has 
moved from place to place as his career 
has developed—from Cleveland to Pitts- 
burgh to New York. But the nomadic 
quality of his life began earlier, as far 
back as his ninth year when he trekked 
in a covered wagon with his parents 
and brothers and sisters from Oklahoma 
to New Mexico, where his father staked 
a claim for a homestead. 

Young Clyde wanted to be a minister 
and several years later entered Ohio 
Wesleyan with this as his ultimate goal. 
But he soon realized he would not like 
preaching and began to look for a call- 


ing involving service without oratory. 
This led him to an interest in the 
YMCA, and that and a girl named 
Janet Page, who planned to enter the 
School of Applied Sciences at Western 
Reserve University, directed his steps 
toward Cleveland. There in 1928 he, 
too, entered the social work school. On 
graduation he joined the staff as a field 
instructor, working for three years with 
the university's experimental training 
center, now called the University Settle- 
ment. By this time Janet was his wife 
and was herself doing experimental 
work in a recreation program at the 
Rainbow Hospital. 

This was in the Thirties when sal- 
aries were going down instead of up, 
and when the family increased to three 
it seemed necessary to make a change. 
Thus the move to an industrial suburb 
of Pittsburgh where Mr. Murray took 
a job as director of the Munhall Neigh- 
borhood House, then a “rundown 
neighborhood house with a small budget 
and an inactive board.” Instead of dis- 
couragement he found in this combina- 
tion “something to bite my teeth into” 
and today he looks back at his five 
years at Munhall as a “grand experi- 
ence.” His reputation there propelled 
him to New York where in 1940 he 
became head of the Union Settlement. 

Study and experience have convinced 
Mr. Murray of the necessity for social 
work and the social sciences to come 
closer together. The chance to become 
a catalyzer in such a union came to him 
last summer with a joint undertaking 
between Columbia University and the 
Manhattanville Neighborhood Center, in 
which he serves as executive director of 
the Center and also as the University’s 
adviser on community projects, directly 
under the provost. He co-directs pro- 
jects sponsored jointly by the Center and 
various university departments, especial- 
ly its Bureau of Applied Science Re- 
search and the Institute of Adult Ed- 
ucation at Teachers College. He also 
lectures at Union Theological Seminary 
and serves as vice-president of the United 
Neighborhood Houses, chairman of the 
College Summer Service Group, board 
member of the American Association 
of Social Workers, and member of the 
Attorney General’s Advisory Committee 
on Citizenship. A census taker who 
asked Mrs. Murray how long her hus- 
band had worked the previous week 
received the calm reply: “Seventy-two 
hours.” 

Nevertheless Clyde Murray insists that 
he has plenty of time to get in “lots 
of fun” with his family. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


Delegate Conference 
of the AAS W 


FFORTS OF THE FIVE PROFESSIONAL 
E membership organizations of social 
workers to find a way of working more 
closely together are moving forward, 
but at a snail’s pace. This at least was 
the opinion of most of the delegates 
to the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Social Workers, held in 
Atlantic City for two days prior to the 
National Conference of Social Work. The 
association with a membership of 12,300 
has been on record for two years as 
favoring integration into a single pro- 
fessional organization with the Ameri- 
can Association of Group Workers, the 
American Association of Medical Social 
Workers, the American Association of 
School Social Workers, and the Ameri- 
can Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers. The purpose of unification 
would be not only to give a single ap- 
proach to the professional concerns of 
social workers but to save most practi- 
tioners the expense of belonging to two 
or more organizations. 

For more than a year a joint Commit- 
tee on Inter-Association Structure has 
been working to devise a plan. Pro- 
posals for complete integration have met 
with considerable resistance, however, on 
the part of many medical and psychiatric 
social workers who feared the loss of 
professional services incidental to their 
particular specializations. As a result, 
the report of the inter-association com- 
mittee has recommended “a strengthened 
structure to carry on further study” of 
the issues involved in inter-organiza- 
tional cooperation, and suggested the 
establishment of a Council of Social 
Work Membership Associations. 

Though AASW discussion revealed 
considerable objection to creating “an- 
other organization,” the delegates event- 
ually agreed to the establishment of 
such a council, as did the four other 
organizations at annual meetings held 
-during the National Conference week. 
But the AASW put a time limit to 
mere study by adding to its acceptance 
a clause empowering its board to initiate 
separate negotiations toward unification 
if, by January 1951, signs do not point 
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to the achievement of an overall struc- 
ture of the five groups. 

The AASW’s relationship with an- 
other professional organization, the 
American Association of Schools of So- 
cial Work also consumed a large portion 
of the delegates’ attention. Reports that 
the Association of Schools could not 
continue its present services of accredit- 
ing social work schools and providing 
them with consultative services without 
further financial support led the AASW 
delegates to impose a $1 assessment on 
their entire membership to help the 
AASSW for one year. The delegates 
went on record, however, as looking 
forward to the creation of a new ac- 
crediting organization, representative of 
all the social work specializations and 
fields of interest. 

In spite of absorbed attention to 
these concerns the AASW delegates 
also raised their sights to the broader 
welfare scene in a number of resolu- 
tions calling for congressional action. 
These urged: authorization of the full 
$45,000,000 recominended for technical 
assistance to underdeveloped countries; 
extension of social insurance coverage to 
all uncovered workers, and the inclusion 
of illness, disability, and maternity bene- 
fits; the provision of federal grants for 
public assistance for all needy persons 
through formulas to provide additional 
aid to low-income states; increase of the 
federal grant for child welfare services 
to $12,000,000; a change in the pro- 
vision of the proposed Social Security 
bill (H. R. 6000) to require employers 
of nonprofit workers to be taxed as well 
as employes; continuance of rent con- 
trols until one year after June 1950; and 
the provision of federal aid to the states 
to equalize educational opportunity. 


American Council 
on the Community 


N EARLY 200 PHYSICAL PLANNERS, so- 
cial planners, adult educators, po- 
litical scientists, labor leaders, librarians, 
industrialists, agriculturalists, and 
teachers gathered in Columbus, Ohio, 
April 13-15, for the North American 
Conference on the Community. Walter 
D. Cocking, editor of The School Execu- 


tive and Carl F. Zeisler, editor of u 
Munroe (Mich.) Evening News a 
dressed plenary sessions on “Public Bd 
cation Suited to Modern Needs,” af 
“Communities and Libraries” cal 
tively. But it was essentially a workshe 
conference with participants dividing i 
to nine round-tables to discuss: trainit 
community counselors; citizenship pé 
ticipation in city planning; communi 
extension of library services; citizens’ at 
proach to public schools; the econon4 
development of communities; exchanj 
between American and foreign cot 
munities; community research; publ} 
housing ane public health; the battle i 
good government. 
This was the fourth such conferen| 
since 1946, when leaders of several ste 
citizens’ Saresie banded together {9 
mutual help with the aid of the Ny 
tional Planning Association. Out of 
movement grew the American Cound] 
of the Community, incorporated a ye}] 
ago. i| 
The Council’s first object is to coulf 
teract the “fractionalizing” of modeq} 
society into specializations, by helpi 
people work together for the communi 
as a whole, viewing all its needs in re 
tion to one another. It therefore ad 
cates the creation of general communi} 
councils to provide a non-specialized 
tack on community needs as well as 
means of communication between tli} 
specialists. Its present activities cent} 
in three fields: the development of sta! 
councils to aid local community coul} 
cils or equivalent community effort} 
training personnel for general cori! 
munity service; fostering communidt 
tions between widely scattered eleme 
interested in community developme i 
The training program has been develo i 
ing rapidly with several colleges a | 
universities cooperating in an exchangf 
of experience and plans under way fal 
a two-year graduate school pilot projeq 
Forty-seven board members we 
elected at the Columbus meeting, wit 
Mrs. Edna Howe Kuser, director of t 
New Jersey Citizens Conference, 
chairman. Other officers include: vic 
president, Harold S. Buttenheim, editd| 
of the American City; treasurer, Gusta 
Simons, New York City tax economisi 
secretary, Francis Chase Rosecrane 
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dean of the New York University School 
of Education. The president will be 
elected at a board meeting in June. 


Paris To Be Summer 


Welfare Capital 


ARIS WILL BE THE MECCA FOR SOCIAL 
workers for sixteen consecutive 
days this summer because of three in- 
ternational conferences in social work 
and mental health. Previously an- 
nounced as the setting of the Interna- 
tional Conference of Social Work, July 
23-28, Paris also will be the setting of 
the Fifth International Congress of 
Schools of Social Work, July 28-30. 
Next, the World Federation for Mental 
Health will hold its third annual con- 
ference, August 31-September 7. 

The Swedish House of Parliament in 

Stockholm will be the site of another 
international conference, the first in- 
ternational meeting of persons working 
on the problems of alcohol and their 
effects on traffic safety, to be held August 
30-September 1. 
3 From August 13-19 correctional work- 
ers from all over the world 
will flock to The Hague 
for the Twelfth Interna- 
tional Penal and Peniten- 
tiary Congress. 

Present status of social 

work training in various 
parts of the world, and the 
place of the biological, so- 
cial, and psychological sci- 
2nces in the training cur- 
‘icula will monopolize at- 
-ention at the Schools Con- 
zress. The only American speaker so 
“ar scheduled for a major report, Kathe- 
line A. Kendall, United Nations Con- 
jultant on Social Work Training, will 
speak at the opening session. Other 
ppeakers will include J. F. de Jongh of 
Amsterdam; Gino  Bergami, Italy; 
sucien Bovet, Switzerland. 
_ Applications and information about 
»oth social work conferences may be 
ybtained from the Comité Frangais de 
Service Social, 5 rue Las Cases, Paris; or 
rom the headquarters of the Interna- 
ional Conference of Social Work, 82 
North High Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

The threefold concern of the Inter- 
‘ational Conference on Alcohol and 
“raffic will be the medical, legal, and 
ducational aspects of work in alcohol. 
Reports to be presented under the first 
opic include findings on the physical 
ffects of alcohol, practical road tests, 
ind psychosomatic investigations _ of 
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drunken drivers. Public and_ private 
use of publicity media, and the effect 
of legislation in different countries, also 
will be discussed. 

Temperance groups, auto safety or- 
ganizations, and the Swedish Transport 
Workers Union are represented on the 
managing committee of the Conference. 
Applications for formal participation in 
the Conference have already closed, but 
other inquiries may still be sent to the 
Conference office, Skoldungagatan 1, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


Only 1 of 4 Score 
On Mental Cures 


Qs OF FOUR TROUBLED PEOPLE SEEK- 
ing help from New York City’s 
psychiatric clinics, only one is likely 
there to recover the boon of mental 
health. But neither a tight public purse 
nor the lack of skilled personnel can be 
held completely responsible; a surer 
road to better treatment for more peo- 
ple is the wiser use of the psychiatric 
tools now at hand. 

These are among the findings of a 
study begun in 1944 by 
New York’s State Chari- 
ties Aid Association which 
now have been published 
in a report charting a path 
of corrective steps applic- 
able throughout the coun- 
try. More than a mere 
exposure. of ineffective 
treatment, the study sup- 
plies positive findings on 
the comparative values of 
many common practices in 
hospital psychiatric clinics. 

The study staff, headed by Dr. Sol W. 
Ginzburg, of New York, discovered that 
medical students and psychiatric social 
workers often conducted interviews bet- 
ter than the more qualified but harried 
clinic psychiatrists. Here the reason 
usually lay in the careful, prolonged 
guidance and enthusiasm of the stu- 
dents, and the more relaxed and personal 
approach possible for the full time social 
workers. Some important facts found 
to prevent effective therapy are too few 
and too widely spaced visits, the pa- 
tient’s misunderstanding of the reasons 
for referral, lack of privacy in the inter- 
view, the clinic’s use of treatment as a 
teaching laboratory, too many changes 
in interviewers, and too much time 
spent on history taking and general in- 
quiry instead of on direct treatment. 

As points most open to improvement, 
Dr. Ginzburg and his associates single 


out referrals, securing of case histories, 
the interview, and the relation between 
teaching and therapeutic duties. Social 
agencies, as well as the person in trouble, 
could help the clinic do a better job if 
they knew what the clinic can and can- 
not do, and also the pressures on it, 
thus lightening the load of referrals. An 
educational campaign on these points is 
suggested, as well as actual liaison be- 
tween the agencies and clinics. Also, a 
valuable portion of the interview period 
could be saved if the clinics made wider 
but selective use of background infor- 
mation from the patient’s family and 
referring agency. 

Copies of the report, entitled “The 
Functioning of Psychiatric Clinics in 
New York City,” may be obtained from 
the New York City Committee on Men- 
tal Hygiene of the State Charities Aid 
Association, 105 East 22 Street. 


Settlement Workers 
Meet at Rochester 


Nise THAN THREE HUNDRED SETTLE- 
ment workers from California to 
New England attended the 35th annual 
conference of the National Federation 
of Settlements in Rochester, New York, 
April 19-22. In addition, there were 
guests from Canada, Great Britain, 
France, and Germany, and a number of 
young settlement members from various 
parts of this country. 

“The Family at Midcentury,” occu- 
pied the center of attention, with ad- 
dresses on emotional patterns controlling 
family life by Dr. Walter J. Hamburger, 
of the Strong Memorial Hospital, 
Rochester; the impact of world affairs 
on family life, by J. Raymond Walsh, 
radio commentator; and measures to in- 
crease family security by Paul Appleby, 
dean of the graduate school, Syracuse 
University. Roundtables and work- 
shops focused more directly on settle- 
ment programs and operations, includ- 
ing discussions of methods of social ac- 
tion, work with older people, camping 
problems, and programing for different 
age groups. 

Twenty-one resolutions urged meas- 
ures of national and international con- 
cern, from increased child welfare ap- 
propriations to control of atomic energy. 
Particular stress was put on recommen- 
dations asking adoption of Secretary 
Brannan’s program for the support of 
farm prices and disposal of farm  sur- 
pluses; and endorsing the President's 
Point Four program for technical aid 
to underdeveloped areas. 


LET PERS ana viele 


The Prevention of War 


EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES, 
by Vera Micheles Dean. Knopf. $3.50 


WAR OR PEACE, by John Foster Dulles. 
Macmillan. $2.50 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN 
THE AGE OF THE CONFLICT BE- 
TWEEN DEMOCRACY AND DIC- 
TATORSHIP, by Robert Strausz-Hupe 
and Stefan T. Possony. McGraw-Hill. $6 


HE YEARS FOLLowING Wortp War 
ak were years of outward con- 
fidence and inward decay for Western 
civilization. No threat or challenge 
seemed to appear on the horizon; wish- 
ful thinking and pacifist illusions 
clouded the understanding of history 
while cynicism and parochialism sapped 
the moral and spiritual vitality of the 
Western nations. This combination made 
World War II possible. During this 
war’s last period I had the privilege of 
talking with the late Raymond Leslie 
Buell about our common fear that it 
might be followed by similar waste, 
making probable World War III. With 
unusual perspicacity Dr. Buell saw then 
the terrifying challenge which Russian 
communism presented to all civilized 
life and especially to Western civiliza- 
tion. In his lucidity and determination 
he was infinitely ahead of American 
public opinion. 

Sometimes he despaired of the 
awakening soon enough of American 
public opinion to the full impact of the 
Communist threat. More often he 
showed confidence in the spontaneous 
growth of the democratic mind and 
trusted that the lessons of the coming 
of World War II would not be in vain. 
The facts today seem to bear out his 
hopes. When he died early in 1946, the 
outlook for Western civilization and 
for peace was almost unmitigated gloom. 
The United States had disarmed while 
the Soviet Union kept its armament. The 
Western nations were split and each one 
thought itself “better” than the others, 
and therefore more able to get along 
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with Stalin. France and Italy were 
paralyzed by Communist power. 
Western Europe was economically, 
spiritually, and militarily a waste land. 

Four years later this picture seems 
changed. Slowly, against great difficulty 
but surely, the Western world is gaining 
that unity and understanding which it 
lacked after World War I. Dr. Buell’s 
hopes for the close cooperation of Eu- 
rope and the United States are turning 
to fulfillment. 


| eee APPROACHED “EUROPE AND 
the United States” expectantly. Its au- 
thor is a renowned lecturer on inter- 
national relations and research director 
of the Foreign Policy Association which 
Dr. Buell served with such distinction 
until 1939. The book is dedicated to 
his memory. 

I was sad to find in the book so little 
of the import of Dr. Buell’s conversa- 
tions during his last year. It is diff- 
cult to say to whom the book is ad- 
dressed. Its simplifications sound 
strange. Mrs. Dean rightly and strongly 
denies that religion and the Catholic 
Church were challenged first by com- 
munism. Who has ever doubted that? 
What Stalinism challenges, and even 
that not for the first time (Hitlerism is 
sul remembered), is the whole texture 
of Western civilization. 

Mrs. Dean makes it sometimes appear 
that the struggle at present is only one 
of the customary struggles between great 
powers; that some powers are simply 
older or more fortunate, while the 
others seek the same goals; that we may 
differ on methods—and certainly the 
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—By one of the most distin- 
guished scholars sent us by Nazi 
persecution, a professor at the 
College of the-City of New York, 
a historian and lecturer on inter- 
national relations. 


Communists’ methods are not nice, yet 
are ours always nice?—but we can 
hardly differ on objectives. 

Stalinism cannot be compared to the 
Western revolutions of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. They expanded 
the area of human liberty; Stalinism de-4 
stroyed even those liberties which existed 
in Russia before November 1917. Stalin’s 
imperialism can be as little equated with. 
that of the tsars as Hitler’s imperialismy 
with Bismarck’s. Though tsarist Rus- 
sia and Wilhelminian Germany were 
different in their political ideas and so 
cial structure from the West, they still] 
belonged, and wished to belong, to the 
European community. Hitlerism andl] 
Stalinism reject this community and itsi 
traditional values. | 


Mi. DEAN SEEMS TO THINK THATH 
Europeans east of the Oder like com 
munism. I believe she underestimates} 
the Czechs and Poles, Ukrainians and 
Hungarians, Lithuanians and Finns:if 
communism to their majority seems asi 
much a dead end as to the Europeans off} 
the West. What the Russians think off] 
it, I do not pretend to know. But | 
would hesitate to identify the Russians} 
with Stalin’s regime. There were his4} 
torical reasons for Lenin’s triumph i 
destroying the short-lived Russian democ4}} 
racy. 

Yet, both Hitlerism and Stalinism 
though conditioned by the past, weal 
even in Germany and Russia in no wayhll 
inevitable consequences of the past. Their] 
spread was not due to the free choice off 
peoples but to imposition by force. 

Mrs. Dean doubts whether the peo+ 
ples of east-central Europe, given ant 
Opportunity, would repudiate com+ 
munism and “by an overwhelming ma-+ 
jority choose to restore the governments 
that ruled them before 1939.2’ Why 
should they? They would repudiat | 


communism and choose govern 


new 
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ments, certainly not those of Bierut, 
Pauker, Rakosi, and Gottwald. 

“Our choice there,” Mrs. Dean writes, 
“has been not between communism and 
democracy, but between communism and 
some form of fascism.” Maniu, Petkov, 
and others would strongly disagree with 
this statement; nor is it certain that 
literacy and improved living standards 
“created by Communist regimes” would 
eventually facilitate the growth of po- 
litical liberties. Literacy and good liv- 
ing standards did not stop Hitlerism; 
nor does Tito’s regime, which Mrs. 
Dean looks upon so hopefully, offer 
the promise of liberty. 

Mrs. Dean is quite definite in some 
of her judgments, but she is notice- 
ably vague in others. She generalizes 
easily. The Latin nations, she writes, 
believe that in the long run it will prove 
necessary to bridge the existing gap be- 
tween Western Europe and Communist 
Europe. That may be true if “in the 
long run” means after the end of com- 
‘munism. Yet it is difficult to say 
whom Mrs. Dean now regards as “the 
‘Latin nations.” Mr. Bidault, she cer- 
tainly does not; M. Sartre, perhaps; 
Count Sforza, probably not; Signor 
‘Nenni, yes. Is there really a “prevail- 
ing sentiment in Europe that wars 
settle nothing?” It existed in Neville 
‘Chamberlain’s days. There may be some 
still who hold to it. But many also 
have learned that such sentiment is not 
the way to prevent war. 


Be SEEMS TO ME THE WEAKNESS 
of Mrs. Dean’s book. She underrates 
the growth of understanding in demo- 
cratic public opinion, the importance of 
the unprecedented steps taken by the 
Western world since 1946. 

Of course, there are still many Amer- 
icans who do not face all the implica- 
tions of the world today. Some of them, 
Mrs. Dean writes, feel it un-American 
co study Marxism. These Americans 
ure mistaken, for the study of Marxism 
and of Stalinism today is as essential 
‘or our survival as was the study of Hit- 
ferism fifteen years ago. I wish that 
Mrs. Dean had told her readers more 
about the nature of Stalinism and made 
hem thus more conscious of its impli- 
cations. For the struggle is not one be- 
bween capitalism and communism; Pet- 
«ov did not fight and die for private 
property; the strongest opponents of 
ommunism are men like Bevin, Nor- 
inan Thomas, and the late Léon Blum; 
the British and Norwegian labor govern- 
nents supported the Atlantic treaty with 
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greater enthusiasm than many American 
right wing capitalists. 

Certainly, Europeans do not view the 
“American way” as the “only road to 
salvation!” But people in Western Eu- 
rope and in North America have learned 
since 1947 that only close unity can 
save their common civilization from the 
threat of Stalinism. This unity of capi- 
talists and socialists, Protestants and 
Catholics, free-thinkers and theists, can 
secure liberty and prevent war. Such a 
unity is now growing. Dr. Buell’s 
hope seems on the way to fulfillment. 


\ Fes Foster DULLES FORTUNATELY HAS 
read Stalin; Neville Chamberlain in 1938 
had not read Hitler. In Mr. Dulles’ 
short book he does not minimize the 
Stalinist threat nor does he overstate the 
danger of war. Yet he sees good rea- 
son to believe that peace can be pre- 
served if the Americans and other free 
peoples make positive and well directed 
efforts to meet the threat of Stalinism. 
“All in all,” he rightly states, “the 
American people have gone far to cor- 
rect deficiencies that contributed to 
World War II. We see the danger as 
never before. It is not pleasant to see 
danger. Some people would prefer to 
shut their eyes to it. That however is 
not conducive to peace.” 

The American people, and Mr. Dulles 
with them, have traveled a long road 


since 1939. It was a difficult road on 
which they had much to learn and to 
unlearn. Yet the 
road is more com- 
plex than Mr. 


Dulles lets us see. 
Long habits and 
vested interests, 
emotional and 
economic, create 
grave obstacles. 
The free nations 
must be equally 
strong in their 
spiritual ideals, in 
their economic 
welfare, and in their military power. 
Of these three elements the third has 
been alien to American thinking. The 
advanced student of international rela- 
tions will find an excellent guide to the 
prevention of war, consciously stressing 
the implications of the third factor, in 
the book by Mr. Strausz-Hupé and Mr. 
Possony. To a critical reader, its 
analysis will be highly suggestive and 
stimulating. No easy optimism under- 
lies its thoughtful arguments. It offers 
no solution of all world problems. But 


it believes that Atlantic union, if ap- 
proached with a great elasticity of 
method and tolerant urbanity, can solve 
the one problem which Western civiliza- 
tion faces here and now, the problem 
of survival. 

The West is at bay, as Barbara Ward 
wrote two years ago. “It is the foremost 
liberal task of our times to strengthen 
the power of the free nations while 
guarding jealously that separation of 
powers which sets bounds to arbitrary 
government and guards the right of peo- 
ples, be they great or small; of social 
groups, be they strong or weak; and of 
men of all creeds, classes, and_profes- 
sions.” Such an Atlantic union which 
is now painfully growing beneath a 
maze of economic agreements, defensive 
alliances, and_ political pacts, could 
strengthen freedom and prevent war. 


+ + + 


A SEGMENT OF MY TIMES, by Joseph 

M. Proskauer. Farrar Straus. $3 
lee BOOK, WITH ITS FORBIDDING TITLE, 

reminds me of Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s definition of happiness as “the 
reflex of a rational activity.” If we only 
knew what rational meant it might help 
us on our way. Here, however, is a 
book which gives the wise and mature 
reflections on life of a man who has 
devoted a long, varied, and distinguished 
career to a rational activity. It has 
been a life of extraordinary range, ef- 
fectiveness, and social value. In part, 
it is a success story of a Jewish boy 
from Mobile, Alabama, who became in 
due course one of the leaders of the 
New York bar, an honored judge, and 
a public servant whose opportunities to 
study, implement, and expand the 
democratic way of life were both ex- 
ceptional and outstanding. Ulysses said, 
“Tam a part ofall that I have: met. 
Judge Proskauer could say this also. It 
is absorbingly interesting and, of course, 
a “must” book for lawyers. 

About half of the book is the story 
of the author’s rise in his profession, 
full of interesting and amusing inci- 
dents including a fascinating chapter 
on the art of the trial lawyer and an- 
other of reflections on legal philosophy, 
wise criticism of existing law, and re- 
commendations for its reform. Then 
follow three tenderly reminiscent chapt- 
ters on Al Smith, the four-times-elected 
first great liberal governor of New 
York, whose intimate friend and ad- 
viser Judge Proskauer was for many 
years. These chapters include a well- 
tempered and reflective contrast between 
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Smith and Roosevelt, not only as_per- 
sons but on the differences between them 
on their conception of the proper re- 
lationship of the states to the nation as 
participants in American democracy— 
a controversial subject never more press- 
ing than now. A_ thought-provoking 
chapter follows on modern philanthropy 
with an interesting background from 
panem ct circenses to its counterpart 
in our own time in the devastating 
effect, as the author sees it, of the vast 
extensions of centralized almsgiving. 

The balance of the book discusses 
bigotry and how to fight it, and the 
problem of Jews in the world of today. 
The space allotted to this review is 
inadequate to bear tribute to the states- 
manship, sobriety, and fair-mindedness 
of Judge Proskauer’s leadership of his 
divided and bewildered people in their 
years of recent trial and agony. 

Referring to the problems of free 
enterprise which his book considers, 
Judge Proskauer says: “What are the 
criteria by which we are to determine 
our attitude on that momentous ques- 
tion? I believe that the American people 
must decide it pragmatically. I don’t 
believe we can decide it by labeling 
ourselves New Dealers, Anti-New Deal- 
ers, Tories, radicals, reformers, or what 
you please. I believe we shall eventually 
decide it in the spirit of old Ben Frank- 
lin in Poor Richard’s Almanac.” Let 
us hope he is right. 

It 1s a well-written and thought-pro- 
voking book. Grorce W. ALGER 
Senior partner, 


Alger, Andrew and Rohlfs, New York 


THOMAS W. SALMON—Psychiatrist, by 
Earl D. Bond, M.D., with the collabora- 
tion of Paul O. Komora. Norton. $3 


es THOSE WHO KNEW THomas Sat- 
mon—and those who knew him, 
loved and admired him—it is a satisfac- 
tion not only to learn something of the 
more intimate aspects of his life, but to 
have recorded the story of his creative 
career. For the younger generation and 
for those to come who are interested in 
the ever-broadening field of psychiatry, 
it will be an invaluable account of the 
early beginnings of the mental hygiene 
movement and of a man who played in 
it a most significant and effective role. 

It is almost incredible that one man 
could have accomplished so much, and 
Salmon was only fifty-one at the time 
of his death. Yet during his _profes- 
sional career he was responsible for in- 
augurating or improving — psychiatric 
services in more than half a dozen fields 
and this in spite of the fact that, as the 
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author states, “he entered psychiatry 
through the back door,” never having 
had any direct psychiatric training. 

Early in his career he pressed for re- 
forms in the immigration service, urging 
examination at the port of embarkation, 
better facilities for care of the mentally 
sick while awaiting deportation. He 
drew up a plan for a small psychiatric 
pavilion for the latter purpose. Later, 
assigned to a revenue cutter to New- 
foundland and Labrador, his arguments 
led to the establishment of a_ hospital 
ship at Grand Banks. Next, as chief 
examiner of the Board of Alienists of 
New York State he had a hand in de- 
vising a uniform system of reporting 
admissions to and discharges from the 
state hospitals, a system later adopted 
for the whole country. 

But it was as first medical director of 
the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene and still later as director of psy- 
chiatry for the American Expeditionary 
Forces that he became renowned. Work- 
ing with Clifford Beers, whose book, “A 
Mind that Found Itself,” had awakened 
great interest, Salmon formulated the 
practical program that became a force in 
prevention and care of mental illness, 
in better provisions for the feeble- 
minded, in spreading child guidance 
clinics. It was due to his initiative 
that the journal, Mental Hygiene, was 
established. 

It was Salmon, in service for the AEF, 
who fought for and created plans for 
examination of recruits and exclusion of 
the unstable and defective, who worked 
untiringly for early treatment of those 
suffering from a neurosis and for after- 
care of veterans. : 

In_ his years, Salmon labored 
vigorously to improve the place of psy- 
chiatry in medical schools, became a 
teacher in Columbia University, and 
acted “as a ferment” in various mental 
hygiene causes. 

But above and beyond all he achieved, 
it is Salmon’s spirit of selflessness and 
his undaunted courage that moves one 
most in this sympathetic story written 
so delightfully by his close friend, Dr. 
Bond. Who could fail to be stirred by 
this account of a man who, physically 
handicapped, battled for the weak and 
maintained his ideals in the face of many 
difficulties—ignorance, indifference, red 
tape! He gave of himself tirelessly, 
writing colorfully in behalf of better 
care of the mentally ill; traveling over 
the country, addressing many groups; 
testifying before legislative committees. 

He possessed a rare combination of 
imagination and executive ability. “He 
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saw the remote goal with the vision | 
an artist and he was single-minded as! 
he drove toward that goal. And he wag 
literally possessed by the need to hel; 
people, by the doctor’s deep urge to req) 
lieve suffering.” The programs he formu4 
lated, the standards he set up, details) 
of which are given in this biography; 
can serve as guides today, for, as al 
Bond says, “We are forced to admit 
that in decent care and early treatment] 
of the great masses of mental patients} 
in our state hospitals, his standards have| 
not been met and his vision has not 
been matched.” Avcusta F. Bronnenil 
Director Emeritus 
Judge Baker Guidance Center, Boston 


liam O. Douglas. Harper. $4 
p Wituiam Orvitte Dovuctas HA 

lived 100 years ago, he probably 
would not have been the youngest Su+ 
preme Court justice since President 
Madison appointed Joseph Story in 1811, 
Bill Douglas undoubtedly would hav 
been a mountain man, of the hardy 
buckskin-clad breed. apy. | 

The outdoors has a genuine fascinay} 
tion for this lean man, who was brought 
irrigated valley below the 


up in an 
snowfields of Mount Adams. Many 
Americans in public life will gingerly 


hold out a long-dead trout for the press) 
to photograph. But Douglas’ participa} 
tion does not have this synthetic flavor.t} 
He ranks with Teddy Roosevelt as aff 
notable citizen to whom peaks an 
prairie and sky are almost a religion.}} 

Have the intrigues of high-level poli-} 
tics disgusted him? “Of Men andi 
Mountains” does not venture an answer 
in so many words. But Douglas quotes, 
and approvingly, words spoken around 
a campfire of tamarack logs: “Man is ati] 
his worst when he is pitted against his} 
fellow man. He is at his best when 
pitted against nature.” 


exists, and is subject to the mortal 
terrors and hopes which grip us all. 
Perhaps this volume, with not a court 
case quoted in its 338 pages, can telll 
us more about Douglas than learned 
opinions read from our highest bench. 

The people he seems to admire most} 
are men like Roy Schaeffer, who could] 
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lig a hole in the snow and survive a 
mountain blizzard from off Eagle Cap. 
Yet this respect is not condescending. 
He admires Schaeffer as a citizen, too—a 
rontiersman who trails cougars, yet also 
casts his votes at the polls. 

This feeling for the average man will 
stand Douglas in good stead, should he 
ever make the race for the presidency 
which many Americans long have anti- 
ipated. In the meanwhile, it gives him 
Jreater appreciation of the flesh-and- 
jlood creatures who loom in the back- 
sround of the shadowy issues before 
he Supreme Court. 

Yet the jurist realizes that his as- 
jociates from the pine forests are not 
yuite the same as the intellectuals he 
ningles with in Washington. And it 
s in quick, sardonic flashes that “Of 
Men and Mountains” tells the most about 
ts distinguished author. 

Douglas took Roy Schaeffer to Presi- 
Jent Roosevelt’s fourth inaugural and 
he press tried to interview him on 
Jregon politics. The woodsman de- 
lined to comment. Then he promised 
o do the newspaper crew a genuine 
avor if any of them ever came west. 

“What will you do then?” asked a 
emale reporter. 

“Tl tell you what I'll do,” replied 
ichaeffer, with great seriousness. “I'll 
low up the air mattress of your sleep- 
ag bag for you.” 

Ricuarp L. NEuBERGER 
Iregon State Senator 


tEBUILDING RURAL AMERICA: New 
Designs For Community Life, by Earle 
Hitch. Harper. $3.50 

'T IS GOOD TO REPORT A BOOK AS FREE 
from doctrinaire bias as “Rebuilding 
tural America.” Mr. Hitch makes it 
bundantly clear that our American 
ural economy is obsolete. But he is 
oncerned here chiefly with the many 
gns of new life that are apparent. 

It is obvious that Mr. Hitch is deeply 
iterested in the problem’ of how an in- 
ustrial civilization can build decent liv- 
1g standards for its people in the whole 
f society. He knows that the technique 
£ food production has made marvelous 
ides. But technology and production 
‘ends in farming have at the same time 
-eated underemployment and a conflict 
etween poverty and plenty. Farming 
unnot employ more but rather fewer of 
ur people as technology advances. And 
is case for decentralization of urban 
ymmunities based upon the develop- 
rent of a manifold number of rural 
nployments in small towns is perhaps 
ie most valuable aspect of this book. 


The argument is expanded by an ex- 
tensive report on the many modern 
projects in rural betterment which are 
being developed throughout the country 
today, and by depicting a wealth of ex- 
perimentation not generally known. 

The people in these rural areas, who 
are obviously rebuilding their lives, 
would seem to be doing so because of 
a compulsion to live more healthfully 
and decently, “more normally” some- 


one has. said. Whether this will 


strengthen democracy in America would 


seem to be quite a different matter, 
though Mr. Hitch indicates that he 
thinks this is an important aspect of 
the situation. 

That this, perhaps, is falacious think- 
ing does not really detract from the im- 
portance of the vigorous rural movement 
that this book describes. But do we 
really believe that free enterprise today, 
in the vital terms of the definition of 
family farming accepted for so long by 
government policy, is an ingredient of 
democracy; that a family farm is a 
place where a citizen can “live and work 
more or less on his own terms, to de- 
velop the initiative and resourcefulness, 
the sense of responsibility and_ self-re- 
spect that always have. been considered 
among the great assets of democracy?” 
Are agrarian societies basically more 
democratic than any other? Has democ- 
racy not grown from men’s minds and 
spirits in the commercial and industrial 
atmosphere of the cities as much as in 
the agrarian atmosphere of the country? 
Certainly it is important to preserve 
space, leisure, the many environmental 
conditions which make for good living 
that are traditional aspects of the rural 
community. But is not the democratic 
spirit more apt to save the rural values 
in America from industrial wastage 
than are the rural values to preserve 
democracy? This is a matter on which 
it is important to be clear. 

P. Atston Warinc 
New Hope, Pennsylvama 


A MEASURE OF FREEDOM, by Arnold 
Forster. Doubleday. $2.50 


Wee Is A HANDY BOOK TO HAVE 
around these days. Mr. Forster, 
disdaining to tilt with any old windmill 
“threats to the American Way of Life,” 
here recognizes the real menace of racial 
and religious prejudice and pins down 
its advocates. 

Reflecting its origin as a report to 
the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
Brith, the book centers on anti-Semitism, 
and Jim Crow necessarily comes under 
scrutiny. As the author shows, the two 


An expert job 
of bringing you 


all you need to know 
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by VERA MICHELES 
DEAN 


Editor of the Bulletin and 
Reports and Research Di- 
rector of the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, Vera Dean 
has here performed the 
extraordinary feat of pro- 
viding in one compact vol- 
ume a thoroughly well- 
founded understanding of 
the forces at work in Eu- 
rope today: the historical 
factors to which they can 
be traced; their impact 
on the United States; and 
our impact on Europe. 


Nationalism and interna- 
tionalism, imperialism and 
communism, laissez-faire 
and the welfare state—all 
are considered in their 
historical perspective and 
in the light of their pos- 
sible bearing on present 
U.S. policy, the future of 
the Atlantic Union, and 
Marshall Plan aid in 1952. 


$3.50 at your bookstore 


ALFRED «A+ KNOPF, Publisher 
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A brilliant, revealing 
investigation of 


The 
Criminality 
of Women 


By OTTO POLLAK 


He is a surprising study of the 


female criminal in today’s world. 
In presenting the background, moti- 
vation and methods of female offend- 
ers, Dr. Pollak shows what causes a 
woman to steal, murder, commit sex 
crimes—and how she compares with 
her male counterpart; whom a po- 
tential murderess is most likely to 
pick as her victim; why convictions 
of women are so difficult to obtain. 
Based on extended research and 
study here and abroad, this book is 
of absorbing interest to sociologists, 
criminologists, and social workers. 


Footnotes, bibliography, tables. $3.50 
At booksellers 

University of Pennsylvania Press 
Philadelphia 4 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK FOR ALL 
SOCIAL WORKERS AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH OFFICIALS 


Recent Advances in 


SOCIAL MEDICINE 


Alan Carruth Stevenson, M.D, 
The Queen’s University of Belfast 


A lively discussion of the social 
aspects of medicine, emphasizing 
those problems about which much 
has been learned in recent years— 


measurement of child growth 

infant mortality 

child health in communal day 
nurseries 

the unmarried mother 

problem families 

the adolescent in industry 


You will want to read the 
interesting section on “Pul- 
heems”, the common sys- 
tem of medical classifica- 
tion first introduced in the 
Canadian Army. 

$4.00 


The Blakiston Company 


Dept. SU-1012 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 5, Penna. 


usually are congenial running mates. 

It is presumably a tribute to his re- 
search and the sureness of his findings 
that Mr. Forster has not permitted fear 
of libel suits to generalize his  state- 
ments. Detailed biographical sketches 
of the better known “Patrons of Patriot- 
ism’”—Gerald L. K. Smith, Upton Close, 
and others—are given, as are discrimina- 
tion’s lesser supporters in education, 
sports, the press, and Congress. 

The material is most fresh as to the 
nature and operations of prejudice in 
the latter-named categories and on the 
findings of public opinion polls about 
anti-Semitism in the general public. Pre- 
judice seems to be very much alive 
among students, but 90 percent of them, 
in one general crosscountry opinion 
sample, go on record against the quota. 

Though Mr. Forster apparently recog- 
nizes the major importance of discrimin- 
ation in employment, housing, and 
politics, the book by-passes these phases 
with only a cursory report of current 
legislation. 

Legislation is a partial cure, says the 
author. Combined with education and 
community action, it could be the in- 
fallible enemy of prejudice. His final 
searching conclusion is that “Where there 
is scarcity and men compete desperately 
for the basic necessities of life, the 
munorities—and eventually the majority 
—will be at the mercy of those who stir 
up hatred and fear.” 


Survey Staff Justine TurNER 


THE STEVENS AMERICA—A Travel- 
er’s Guide to the United States, by 
Alden and Marion Stevens. Little, 
Brown. $5 


TRULY READABLE MOTORISTS’ GUIDE- 

book to the United States has been 
the longfelt want of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans who burn up our 
highways, and their own automobile 
tires, every year. And here, at last, is 
an answer to that need, a friendly and 
personal book written by two acknowl- 
edged travel authorities ef good taste 
and sound judgment. 

Of course the only way really to re- 
view a book of this sort, and certainly 
the most fun, is to get out on the high- 
way behind a wheel and roam a goodly 
portion of the 500,000 miles of motoring 
which provided Alden and Marion 
Stevens with a background for this 
unique guide. But, lacking that, an 
armchair rejourneying of some recently 
traveled and familiar routes shows one 
inveterate wanderer that here is a 
worthy addition to the glove-compart- 
ment library. 

The roving Stevenses list twenty-eight 
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Trans-America Tours which cover th 
shortest practicable way from every om 
of nine major cities to every other one 
four in the East, three in the West, o 
on the northern border and one in th 
South—plus sections not on the maif 
routes but nevertheless interesting or in 
portant. A glance at the end-paper maf 
shows very little territory not covere: 
by one or another of these tours. 

The book is fairly bursting with us¢ 
ful and entertaining information, i 
cluded under the various states and citi 
as one will come to them on the road 
What thirsty tourists have not wondere 


the first night’s stop in a strange stat} 
or pondered over speed limits at th 
sight of a motorcycle policeman bearinj 
down in the rear-vision mirror? Th 
populations of cities are given, as well 4 
their altitudes, colleges, leading indulj 
tries, radio stations, manufacturim} 
plants, sports, facilities, and annual cell} 
brations, rodeos, and fairs. | 


know the name of a satisfactory place 1} 
eat before they get into town. || 
Thirty-five highway maps are iif 
cluded for easy on-the-road referen 
but for more details the Stevenses recon} 
mend picking up maps at first-clal 
gasoline stations en route. | 
And, as if all this were not enoug}} 
these enterprising tourists have includd 
a general discussion on traveling by ail 
rail, bus, automobile, and even on foc 
with remarks on tipping, tickets, cost 
Tuomas E. CHANDLI 

News Editor, The Boston Herald 


} 


FAMILY LIVING, by Evelyn Mill} 
Duvall. Macmillan. $2.60 | 


BEFORE YOU MARRY: (101 Questiol} 
to Ask Yourself), by Sylvanus 'M. 
vall. Association Press. $2.50 


MARRIAGE by Robert A. Harper. Appl} 
ton-Century-Crofts. $2.75 | 


MODERN PATTERN FOR MARRIAG} 


i 


by Walter R. Stokes, M.D. Rinchai} 


$2.25 


ee OF THESE BOOKS GIVES FRE 
proof that many different ways 
preparing for marriage have their ov 
special value. 

From wide personal and profession 
experience with adolescents and_ the 
teachers and parents, Evelyn M. Duva 
(Mrs. S. M. Duvall), consultant, N 
tional Council on Family Relations, h 
written a highly practical textbook f 
high school use. The words grew o 


| 
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the author’s workshops for high 
n00l teachers and others held at va- 
us universities in the last five years. 
ised on a comprehensive familiarity 
ith most of the pertinent studies yield- 
g material for background insight or 
r use in setting up teaching problems, 
e volume attacks most of the major, 
id many of the minor, problems of 
mily living that concern high school 
udents. The author’s lively personality 
talizes this vast material, so that it 
in be counted on to engage the eager 
terest of the young student. 

With this book at hand, the inclusion 
- brief or full term courses on family 
ving in our high schools should move 
rmly toward becoming universal, and 
pen to all students, boys as well as girls. 


ROM HIS EXPERIENCE BOTH AS MINISTER 
ad as professor of Social Science and 
eligion, Dr. Sylvanus Duvall has 
oked keenly, but with remarkable 
yility to relish the differentness of each 
2rson, into the excitements, confusions, 
id deeper longings of young people in 
'marrying mood. It is hard to think 
“ anyone in this group not being in- 
rested in “Before You Marry.” 
| Written in the form of discussions of 
‘he 101 questions most people ask, or 
sould ask,” before marriage, something 
| it is almost sure to seize the atten- 
on of anyone who opens it, even at 
ndom. 
The spiritual values of character and 
ligion, while they frame the skeleton 
at supports the psychological and other 
sights, are integral in the book, as in 
s author. They never obtrude to scare 
vay those conditioned against all men- 
yn of these intangibles, but they may 
expected to do something valid 
ward winning over the skeptics. 


| MORE EXTRAVERTIVE TREATMENT Is Dr. 
obert Harper’s college textbook, ‘Mar- 
age.” Based on his own experience in 
‘arriage counseling and in teaching, as 
ell as on his familiarity with pertinent 
ita, it purposely keeps out of sight 
e research and clinical material that 
ive given it substance. Even the au- 
ors sociological background seldom 
fects his style. 

A student or other young adult who 
not appalled by a moderate-sized 
»ok will find here useful information 
d interpretation on many of the prin- 
sles and problems of marriage. From 
ch preliminary considerations as why 
ople do or do not marry, and the 
uses and effects of mate selection, he 
taken, chapter by chapter, through 
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the various aspects of premarital, marital, 
and family adjustment. 


“MoperN Patrern For MarrIAGE” Is 
one of a few recent handbooks to pre- 
sent an original interpretation of pro- 
found insight and vigorous conviction. 
Whether the young couples are likely 
to take in Dr. Stokes’ thesis of the 
origins and hidden workings of unrecog- 
nized hostility in marriage, is question- 
able. But the case for the recognition 
and management of our aggressive feel- 
ings is put so simply and pithily that its 
outlines are apt to recur later to the 
reader, at times when he can see their 
application in his own marriage, or 
when he catches himself about to sow 

the seeds of hostility in his children. 
The ability to air our inclinations 
to hate and fight clears the way for 
genuine and complete ability to express 
friendliness and good will. Sage medi- 
cal advice on sex expression in marriage 
makes the book immediately useful, 
while a range of other interests in the 
different stages of marriage lead on to 
a wide perspective. Perhaps most use- 
ful in the long run is the chapter, 
Guiding Children to a Sound Marriage. 
Griapys HoacLanp Groves 


Editor, Marriage and Family Living 


EDUCATING OUR DAUGHTERS—A 
Challenge to the Colleges, by Lynn 
White, Jr. Harper. $2.50 

Se AS A WHOLE THIS BOOK IS 

considerably more sensible than the 

short extract from it, published in the 
Alumnae Magazine of one of our wo- 
men’s colleges, which infuriated most 
of its readers by what seemed to be its 
suggestion that women should be trained 
to be merely competent and ornamental 
home makers. Actually Mr. White's 
attempt to reorient the curricula and 
methods of women’s colleges is not 
based, as are many masculine contribu- 
tions to the subject, on either an uneasy 
jealousy of professional feminine rivals or 
on nostalgic longings for old-fashioned 
home bodies looking to the “head of the 
house” for guidance and support. 

Mr. White has composed his program 
after a careful study of what he con- 
ceives to be women’s nature and needs, 
and has drawn on his own experiences 
with various college and university stu- 
dents, particularly those at Mills, where 
he has been president for seven years. 
He finds that women, though constantly 
frustrated by being educated like men, 
are no more frustrated in their expecta- 
tion of success as people than are the 
men with whom they have been trained 
to compete. He brushes aside the 


FORGOTTEN 
PATRIOT 
Robert Morris 


By Eleanor Young 


The only modern biography 
of an unsung hero of the 
American Revolution. A 
colorful personality, the fin- 
ancier of the Revolution, 
Morris signed both the Dec- 
laration of Independence and 
the Constitution, was nick- 
named the “Host of America,” 
and made and lost a fabulous 
fortune. His story is told 
against a brilliant tapestry of 
events, politics, fashions, and 
life in Philadelphia society 
during the early days of our 
nation, $4.00 


NATURAL 
REGIONS 
OF THE USSR 


By L. S, Berg 


Available in English for the 
first time, this book on the 
geography of the vast USSR 
describes the many natural 
regions, their characteristics, 
climate, relief, soils, vegeta- 
tion and fauna — from the 
tundra to the — subtropical 
forests. By the dean of living 
Soviet geographers, this vol- 
ume is based on _ extensive 
field work throughout the 
Soviet Union. Illustrated with 
maps, photographs, _ tables, 
etc. $10.00 


RUSSIAN 
FOLKLORE 


By Y. M. Sokolov 


A complete, monumental his- 
tory and analysis of the whole 
rich folklore of Russia, past 
and present—with many ex- 
amples of the heroic byliny, 
the chastushkas, of charms, 
proverbs and_ riddles, folk 
tales, lyric poetry, rhymes, 
songs, folklore of the mills, 
factories, etc. Included is a 
masterly study of the science 


of folklore itself. $10.60 
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BOOKLETS 


PAMPHLETS 


FOR YOUR REFERENCE LIBRARY 


Protestant Social Work 
by Rev. Dr, Bederley M. Boyd 
Executive Secretary, Department of 
Christian Social Relations, Federal 
Council of Churches. 
Reprinted from Social Work Year 
Book 1949 by permission of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 20 pp. 20 cents per 
copy. 


Religion and Social Work 
by Shelby M, Harrison 
Former General Director, Russell 
Sage Foundation who outlines “per- 
spectives and common _ denomi- 
nators.” 20 pp. 15 cents per copy. 
Both pamphlets, in quantity, at discount. 
Department of Christian Social Relations 
The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America 
297 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL ON 
MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


The Psychiatry, Sociology, Psychology, 
Education and Training of Mental 
Retardation. 


Quarterly $7.00 per year 
Richard H. Hungerford, M.A., Editor 


Neil A, Dayton, 
Treasurer, Box 96, Willimantic, Conn. 


Subscriptions to Dr, 


Write to 


COMMUNITY SERVICE, INC. 
YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO 


for an Annotated Bibliography of Publications 
Available on Community Life, Community 
Education and Related Fields. Lists over 100 
publications. 


7th Annual Conference on the 
Small Community, June 29-July 2 


TWO RECENT MONOGRAPHS 
by 


Walter L, Stone, Prof, of Sociology 
Hanover, (Ind.) College 


— NOW AVAILABLE — 
THE FIELD OF RECREATION 


An introduction to the field of social 
welfare devoted to fullness of life 
through leisure. 


COMMUNITY WELFARE PLANNING 

AND ORGANIZATION 
The principles of community welfare 
planning and development forged out of 
25 years practical experience in organiz- 
ing human resources to bring about the 
improvement of the general welfare of 
all members of a community. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH, postpaid 
INFORMAL EDUCATION SERVICE 


Box 257 Hanover, Indiana 


EPISCOPAL SOCIAL WELFARE TODAY 
25 Cents 


A description of the organized health and wel- 
fare services related to the Episcopal Church. 


Published by National Council, 
Protestant Episcopal Church 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


MONEY RAISING 


a practical treatise in very readable form 
written by experts for charitable, cultural, 
and philanthropic agencies. 
$3.00—less 40% for churches and charities. 
1. H. Gerlinger, 1741 S.W. Highland Road, 


Portland, Oregon 


PROTECTIVE STERILIZATION. Free lit- 
erature describing the absence of undesired 
effects and the protection surgical sterilization 
gives to this generation of the insane and the 
feebleminded and their potential children. 
Human Betterment League of North Carolina, 
Box 3036, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $4.00 a year. 1790 Broadway, 
at 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


WHAT’S HAPPENING TO THE AMERICAN FAMILY? 
“SURVEY" REPRINTS NOW AVAILABLE 


Pertinent articles in a continued series: 


- Yes, Families Are Changing—Lawrence K. Frank 

- Young Families in 1950—Kathryn Close 

. The Family in an Aging Population—Ollie Randall 

. The Turbulent Middle Years—Sidonie M. Gruenberg 

- Modern Parents Go To School—Ernest Osborne 
Teachers and Parents, United—Ethel Kawin 


- Mother, Father, and the Children—Gladys H. Groves 
Also coming in this series: 
7. The Spiritual Side of Family Life—Luther Woodward 


Cost for any of the reprints in this vital series: 


15¢ 
25 copies ..$3.25 


50 copies .$6.00 
100 copies $10.00 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER NOW 


Survey Associates, 112 East 19 St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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PERIODICALS 


foolish old debate as to the superiority 
of one sex to the other and tries to de 
fine the values inherent in each. 

Mr. White has some very definity) 
educational proposals. Deans and 
teachers, he says, ought to take mor 
account of women’s profound interest i1 
people and steer away from the abstrac 
sciences that men (presumably) deligh 
in. Anthropology, child study, sociolog 
psychology, art, music and _ literature 
especially philosophy and religion, ough} 
to be the core subjects in a woman’}} 
college. He stresses especially, and haj} 
been ridiculed for this, the value of thal 
“minor arts,’—home planning, textild| 


i 
ih 


design, handicrafts, flower arrangementij 


i 
i 


i 


and so on, as suitable material for pref] 
paring a girl to fulfill her destiny. All} 
such studies, he insists, would satisfy 
basic feminine drives, would build happy} 
families, and would react creatively orf 
our chaotic society. | 
Religion, this author believes, whethei 
Christian, Judaic, or Buddhist, is necesé 
sary in such an age as ours, which mus} 
look forward stoically to a time when 4 
whole “generation—may well rue thaj 
day of its birth.’ There seems to ba 
some contradiction between this dird 
forecast and its author’s plea for intellij 
gent women to produce more childrer 
than the 2.5 apiece they are now credited} 
with, but perhaps strict logic in a conf} 
troversial argument is no more to bd 
expected from an intelligent man thari} 
from his feminine opposite. Both sexed} 
are driven by emotion toward nature’d} 
goal of more life, regardless of thd} 
tragedy inherent in the life force. Mri} 
White would admit this and would add 
not merely more life but a better lif} 
for all should be the goal of education}} 
whether of men or of women. Hii} 
methods of reaching that goal are surd} 
to be widely discussed, not always with} 
agreement but certainly with, on th 
whole, respectful consideration. 
Wintrrep Smit} 

Recently retired Professor of Drama ail 
Vassar College 


THE MARKET FOR COLLEGE GRAD 
UATES, by Seymour E. Harris. Harvard 
University Press. $4 | 

N OT SINCE THE STOCK PRICE CHART 

of the mid-Thirties has so cheer}) 
less a graph of market trends come fro 
the presses as this discussion by a Hari 
vard professor of economics of yoca} 
tional opportunities for future collegd 
graduates. This is not a case of an Ivy 

League don looking down his haughty} 

nose at the youth streaming from th 


| 
expanding portals of  state-supporte}) 
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colleges. It is, rather, the conclusions 
of a thoughtful man after poring over 
eams of social statistics. 

The argument is simple. The num- 
ver of college graduates is growing 
much more rapidly than the jobs which 
ollege graduates have _ traditionally 
ought. Says Professor Harris, “The 
ime may come when, on the average, 
he college trained worker will earn 
ess than the non-college worker.” One 
nit of evidence he cites indicates that 
1e should have used the present instead 
of the future tense. This is, that the $27 
1 day that bricklayers get in New York 
s the same average pay that public 
chool teachers in seven states got in 
L945 for a week’s work. 

Will college graduates of the future 
yecome an unemployed intelligentsia 
iurturing the seeds of revolution? Or 
vill college students come to look upon 
heir higher education as the key to a 
icher cultural life while being content 
vith employment for which college edu- 
cation is not requisite? What would 
1appen to the labor market should there 
xe a reversal of our historic trend to 
nove more and more youth from shop 
o school room? These are a few of 
he fundamental questions asked by the 
suthor. They are of concern not alone 
jo educators but to all citizens, particu- 
arly parents and college students. 

In an attempt to make his book at- 
active to the layman, Professor Harris 
aas devised an unusual organization. 
Che volume opens with a one-page 
Reader’s Guide. There follow the six 
uummary chapters of Part I, occupying 
nly 75 pages. In this part are numer- 
jus charts, but no tables. Part II is a 
aore detailed statistical analysis of the 
lata on which Part I is based, includ- 
ag more charts and nearly half a hun- 
red tables. Unfortunately the author’s 
srose, although straightforward, does not 
ave the happy turn of phrase that 
vould make it as exciting reading as the 
qaterial deserves. 

The author grants that other treat- 
aent of his data might modify some of 
is conclusions, but he rightly holds 
yat such modification would not alter 
He takes issue 


is general conclusions. 
t some points with the President’s 
Jommission on Higher Education and 
vith a recent publication of the U. S. 
jureau of Labor Statistics. The medi- 
il profession’s policy of restricting the 
‘aining of more doctors is attacked. 

As a positive move to counter the 
smberness of his warning, Professor 
Jarris urges a government study which 
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WHAT'S IN IT FOR ME? 


That's what we all have to ask before we invest in anything these days. 


It's a fair question and deserves a fair answer. 


HERE'S WHAT YOU GET OUT OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


First of all, you get the Annual Meeting — the largest social work 
forum in the world, which brings together the finest thinking in YOUR 
particular field, and in all related fields. 


Then, 


AW |. A free copy of the official Proceedings, social work's 
Bible of progress. 


2. Special discounts on many professional books. 


FOR $7.50 


(Full 
Membership) 


3. A quarterly bulletin to keep you up to date on plans 
for the next annual meeting. 


. Reduced registration for the 1951 meeting. 


5. Opportunity to vote for NCSW leadership and to 
participate in its planning and program. 
FOR $4.00 
(Active 
Membership) 


, 4, and 5 above, without proceedings and discounts. 


FOR $15, $25, 
AND UP 
(Sustaining and 


contributing 
memberships) 


|, 2, 3, 4, 5 above plus free registration in 1951. 


The personal and professional satisfaction of helping to 
maintain an organization so vital to our profession. 


CHOOSE ANY ONE... BUT CHOOSE NOW! The Confer- 
ence needs YOUR support and you need the Conference. 
Make checks payable to 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
82 North High Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


WHO’S TO PAY FOR SOCIAL WORK? 


112 East 19 Street 


Are you looking 


by Leonard Mayo a 
for a publisher? 


Reprints are now available: 


CODY) wajerete cvoloicrsi alle wheleteleteeretevele 10c 

copies Dror ate chailate eaomere Reese eters sal We consider book mss. of every 
Seely Res pisieco s: 6) ce gapeRekenersa esis ae Sees bones miackunlorl sires ™™ Bocklecany, 
OY SES gocoeouncososochonsod $6.00 VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 
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35 So. William St., New York 4 
New York 3, N, Y. 
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DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF,) 
Byron B. Burnes, President, 210 Ridgeway |} 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY, INC. A National Associa- 
tion devoted to the care, education, train- 
ing, community placement and supervision 
of retarded and mentally defective children 
and adults. Membership $6.00 per year. 
Publishers of American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, quarterly, $7.00 per year; and 
A.A.M.D. News, $1.50 per year; annual 
Directory of members, including list of pub- 
lic and private institutions for retarded, $3 
per copy. Applications, subscriptions and 
orders to P. O. Box 96, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. William 
Ziegler, Jr., President; M. Robert Barnett, 
Executive Director. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 
TEE (QUAKERS), 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. 
Pickett, Executive Secretary. _ Represents 
the Society of Friends in relief and social 
welfare services on a non-sectarian basis 
and without discrimination of race or na- 
tionality. Present activities include CLOTH- 
ING and FOOD DISTRIBUTION, RE- 
HABILITATION and SELF-HELP 
PROJECTS, MEDICAL and TRANS- 
PORT WORK: in Europe and Asia; 
REFUGEE AID: in United States and 
abroad; RACE RELATIONS: improve- 
ment of housing and employment for Ne- 
groes, college Jectureships; ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS: housing projects, consulta- 
tive services to management and labor; 
WORK and STUDY PROJECTS: for col- 
lege and high school students, in United 
States, Mexico and Europe; INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS: over 300 confer- 
ences and institutes to promote study of 
religious and economic bases for peace, 
student study groups for peace education on 
college campuses, seminars for foreign and 
American students; SCHOOL AFFILIA- 
TION PROGRAM: linking schools in 
United States and abroad. 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—817 14th 
St., N/W., Fifth Floor, Washington 5, D. C. 
A national organization devoted to preven- 
tion of deafness, conservation of hearing and 
rehabilitation of the hard of _ hearing. 
Monthly publication, HEARING NEWS, 
$3.00 a year. Literature for sale. Infor- 
mation given concerning problems of the 
hard of hearing. Field Services. C. Stewart 
Nash, M.D., President; Harry P. Wareham, 
Executive Vice President. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal service, 
research. Write for list of publications, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 
Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and four area offices 
in Alexandria, Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, 
Mo., San Francisco, Calif. There are 3,745 
local chapters, organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Serv- 
ices to the Armed Forces; Services to Vet- 
erans; Home Service; International Activi- 
ties; Disaster Services; Medical Services; 
The National Blood Program; Nursing Serv- 
ices; Food and Nutrition Service; First 
Aid, Accident Prevention, and Water Safety; 
Volunteer Services; American Junior Red 
Cross; and College Activities. 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
THE. Resource in child guidance, marriage, 
and family relations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
poate: 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


BIG BROTHERS OF AMERICA, INC. 
(United States and Canada). Founded in the 
interest of prevention and correction of 
juvenile delinquency. An international asso- 
ciation of Big Brother agencies using volun- 
teer laymen under supervision of profes- 
sional social workers in guiding boys. Its 
membership is open to Catholic, Jewish, 
Protestant and non-sectarian Big Brother 
Organizations, President, Charles G. Ber- 
wind. Headquarters, Broad Street Station 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 


New York 16, N. Y. Incorporated 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 to develop 
character in boys and train them in citizen- 
ship. Programs: Cub Scouting—8, 9 and 
10; Boy Scouting—1l1 and upward; Senior 
Scouting—14 and upward, available locally 
through sponsorship by schools, churches, 
fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. Amory 
Houghton, Pres., Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, 
Chief Scout Executive. 


BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 East 


19th Street, New York 3, Algonquin 4-1753. 
Arranges invitation tournaments in indoor 
and outdoor sports for Boys’ Clubs, Social 
Settlements, Community Centers, Church 
Houses Yawn @ay Anise in Win (El. Aus, 0 ehCe, 
throughout Greater New York. Gustavus T. 
Kirby, Honorary President; Jacob Eichel, 
President; Arthur Price, Treasurer; Willard 
L. Kauth, Director. Sponsors: The Benja- 
min Harrison Recreation Center, 657 Tenth 
Avenue; The Lincoln Recreation Center, 
235 West 113 Street; Theodore Roosevelt 
Recreation Center, 2077 Second Ave.; Tot- 
Lot Playground, 422 West 49 Street; Tot- 
Lot, 110 East 110 Street; Camp Sebago, 
Camp Wakonda and Camp Orenda in the 
Palisade-Interstate Park; Co-Sponsor School 
Settlement, 120 Jackson Street, Brooklyn. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 East 48 Street, 


New York 17, N. Y. Mrs. Richard W. Bla- 
lock, President; Miss Martha F. Allen, Na- 
tional Director. Founded in 1910, by a group 
of progressive educators, “‘to perpetuate the 
spiritual ideals of the home and to stimu- 
late and aid in the formation of habits 
making for health and character.’”’ It pro- 
vides health and character-building activities 
for girls 7 to 18 and stresses home and 
related crafts. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


—24 West 40 Street, New York 18. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also 
cooperates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS 


OF AMERICA INCORPORATED, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17. Informa- 
tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies. 


GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A., 155 East 


44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. President: 
Mrs. C. Vaughan Ferguson. Founded in 
1912 to help girls between the ages of 7 and 
17 prepare, with volunteer adult leadership, 
for their responsibilities in the home and as 
active citizens in the community and in the 
world. Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. offer ac- 
tivities in eleven program fields covering in- 
ternational friendship, outdoor life, home- 
making, the arts, and future vocations. 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY U.S. A., 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Weekday, group-work organization for girls 
(Juniors, aged 7 to 14; members, 14 to 21). 
Sponsored by the Episcopal Church, 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 


AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Rev. I. George 
Nace, Migrant Supervisors: Western, Mrs. 
F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams Blvd., 
Los Angeles 18, Calif.; Midwestern, Rev. 
Ellis Marshburn, 127 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


ee 
THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 


ASS’N., 1313 E. 60 Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 
To aid in improving municipal administra- 
tion (1) the Municipal Year Book, (2) 
Public Management, monthly journal on 
local government, (3) Management Informa- 
tion Service for Cities on fee basis, (4) 
Eight correspondence courses in municipal 
management. Write for more details. 


Se 
LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR EDUCA- 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL) 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH} 


KL 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR IN- 


Avenue, Oakland 11, California; Robert M. 
Greenmun, Secretary-Treasurer, 713 North 
Madison Street, Rome, New York. Organ- 


ized 1880, Incorporated 1900. Objects: Kdu-} 
cational, Social, Industrial Welfare of the} 


Deaf, Quadrennial National Conventions. 


Official Organ, The Silent Worker, 982} 


Cragmont Avenue, Berkeley 8, California; 
$3.50 year. Lists achievements of deat. in 
Industry, Education, Sports, and Religion. 
Section for Parents of Deaf Children. 


TION ON ALCOHOLISM, INC. (a divi- 


sion of The Yale Plan on Alcoholism), 2} 


East 103rd Street, New York 29, N. Y. A 


non-profit organization established in 1944, ji) 


to aid in the education of the public in 
matters pertaining to alcoholism. It does} 
not take sides in the Wet-Dry controversy. 
It provides speakers to interested groups 
and distributes factual unbiased literature. 
It organizes citizen’s committees in commu- 
nities throughout the country, and sponsors 
and guides these local committees in pro- 
grams of education and action in their com- 
munities, designed to meet this great medi- 
cal and social problem. Through these local 
affiliates it promotes and establishes facili- 
ties for the rehabilitation of the alcoholic. 
It promotes prevention of alcoholism through 
education and rehabilitation. 


WORK, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio; 
Ewan Clague, President. The Conference }} 
is an organization to discuss the principle 
of humanitarian effort and to increase the} 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes t 
in permanent form the proceedings of the}! 
meeting and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
Proceedings are sent free of charge to all} 
members upon payment of a membership J} 
fee of $7.50. 78th Annual Meeting, 1951, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


WOMEN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y. Mrs. Irving M. Engel, President. 
FIFTY-SIX YEARS SERVICE TS? 
FAITH AND HUMANITY through:— 
SOCIAL WELFARE—Mental hygiene pro- 
gram; Council houses and clubs, nurseries; 
clinics; camps, work with the aged and 
handicapped; scholarships. OVERSEAS # 
SERVICES—Operation of a home for un- 
attached girls and young women in Paris; 
scholarship grants at American Universities } 
for study in social welfare, public health, 
nutrition, nursing, occupational therapy to 
qualified young women from abroad who §j 
return to work in their own countries. 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL ACTION— 


Contemporary Jewish Affairs, international }} 


relations and peace, social legislation. Study 


groups under National direction keep Jewish }) 


women throughout country alert to vital jj 
current issues. Through local Sections, 
SERVICE TO FOREIGN BORN—Immi- 
gration aid, port and dock work, naturaliza- 
tion aid, Americanization classes, location }} 
of relatives. SUPPORT OF SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION, HEBREW UNIVERSI'’Y, 
JERUSALEM. 234 Senior Sections in) 


United States—also Junior and Councilette }} 


groups. 85,000 Senior members. 


FANTILE PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. A non-profit or- 
ganization pledged to lead, direct and unify 


the fight against infantile paralysis. Through } 


more than 2,800 Chapters serving every 
county in the nation, it guarantees the best } 
available care and treatment for infantile 
paralysis victims, regardless of age, race or 
religion, and furnishes immediate aid to 
epidemic areas when polio strikes. By ap- 
propriating funds to recognized research in- 
stitutions, 1t supports scientific investigation 
into the cause, prevention and cure of polio- 
myelitis. In addition, it finances the train- 
ing of polio specialists and maintains a pro- 
gram of information and education to ac- 
quaint the public with facts about the dis- 
ease. Truly a “people’s philanthropy,” its 
funds are derived solely from voluntary cot- 
tributions by the American people durin 

the annual March of Dimes, January i5-3 
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DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE, 
1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. A citizens’ organization, working 
to ‘help secure a better housed America, 
promoting slum clearance, public low-rent 
housing, urban redevelopment, and housing 
for families of middle income. Acts as 
coordinating agency for housing informa- 
tion to labor, veterans’, religious, social wel- 
fare, educational, minority and public in- 
terest organizations. Monthly newsletter, 
special reports and studies throughout the 
year, and Annual Meeting. Lee F. Johnson, 
Executive Vice President. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
—315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
bring to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities ; 
and to helo secure adequate playground, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic fields and other recreational facilities. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


W. H. Jaenicke, President; Lawrence J. 
Linck, Executive Director. The Society 
through its 2000 state and local member 
units seeks to provide health, welfare, edu- 


cational, recreational, vocational and employ- 
ment services to all types of handicapped 
persons, adjusting its services to each com- 
munity and the programs of other agencies. 
Maintains special cerebral palsy services; 
consultation by professional staff; loan 
library. Financed by annual sale of Easter 
Seals. Publishes ‘‘The Crippled Child,’ a 
magazine for parents of handicapped chil- 
dren, bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790 Broadway at 58th St., New 
York. Dr. James E. Perkins, managing di- 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
\ tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
ciations in every state. American Review of 
Tuberculosis medical journal, $10.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


(Continued from page 339) 
may find a way to encourage the con- 
‘inuation of the present rapid growth 
of higher education while at the same 
ime avoiding the dangers that await 
is if we stumble forward blindly. 

Everett B. Sackett 

Dean of Student Administration 
Iniversity of New Hampshire 


'UVENILE DELINQUENCY, by Paul 
W. Tappan, McGraw-Hill. $5 


ROFESSOR "TAPPAN’S PORTRAYAL OF 
the causes and treatment of delin- 
quency will be welcomed, and chal- 
enged. It is provocative in the best 
‘ense. His discussion flows from a search- 
ing analysis of the psychological and so- 
ial causes of delinquency, against which 
ye juxtaposes critical descriptions of 
reatment by the juvenile courts, proba- 
ion and detention services, foster homes 
ind institutions, and community services. 
is measurement of the appropriateness 
yf court action in the light of these 
‘auses is searching and, as a lawyer, he 
juestions some of the effects of incorpo- 
ating social considerations into court 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tue Survey) 


UNE 1950 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, organized in 
1910, with 57 local branches seeks to im- 
prove living and working conditions among 
Negroes. Conducts surveys and research as 
basis for its services. Specializes in secur- 
ing full use of Negro manpower in public 
and private employment. Publishes special 
bulletins on interracial and community prob- 
lems. Provides fellowships in Social Work. 
Solicits contributions and gifts. 1133 Broad- 
way. New York 10. WAtkins 4-0505. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, Campbell B. 
Beard, Executive Secretary, 1424 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., is the profes- 
sional organization for counselors and others 
engaged and interested in vocational guid- 
ance and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, 
the Vocational Guidance Journal. 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
phone CAledonia 9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional in- 
stitutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austin H. 
MacCormick, Exec. Dir.; Robt. R. Han- 
num, Dir. of Vocational Placement. 


PLAY SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION, 119 West 
57th Street, New York 19. Develops work- 
play programs for school-age children in 
their out-of-school hours, with qualified lead- 
ership; conducts year-round laboratory cen- 
ters in partnership with the Board of Edu- 
cation, and provides consultative services and 
leadership training for local agencies con- 
ducting all-day summer play schools; ex- 
tends its advisory services to schools, 
agencies and institutions interested in using 
play as a way of learning and_ group liv- 
ing as a means of furthering individual and 
social development; orients teachers and 
group workers, and assists parents in under- 
standing how good play programs contribute 
to mental health. Pamphlets, a 16 mm sound 
film and national field service available. 


practice. The points he makes will be 
challenged. 

In a brief review it is not possible 
even to mention all major points of this 
discussion. But one cannot overlook 
the scathing description of what passes 
for juvenile detention in many com- 
munities; nor may one omit mention of 
the outstanding detention program in 
New York City known as Youth House, 
and the author’s judicious weighing of 
advantages of small detention homes as 
against foster homes. 

Illustrative of the difficulty of the sub- 
ject are statements from the chapter on 
“Institutional Treatment.” He describes 
training schools as “characteristically” 
mass-congregate programs where regi- 
mentation rules, and concludes, “there- 
fore state training schools do not re- 
habilitate’—too inclusive a condemna- 
tion in the reviewer’s opinion. 

But Professor Tappan also writes: 
“The organization of facilities in a well- 
equipped institution may make treat- 
ment much more consistent and effec- 
tive than is possible in the average com- 


munity;” and further adds, “When a 


THE SALVATION ARMY, INC., National 
Headquarters, 120 West 14th St., "New York 


City. An International organization, founded 
in London, 1865, established in the United 
States March 10, 1880. <A religious and 
social welfare organization, operating insti- 
tutions, corps and agencies for all ages, to 
meet a variety of human needs in most 
major cities. Commissioner Ernest I. Pug- 
mire, National Commander. 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 

Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 


Wednesday & Thursday eve. 5:30 to 8 P.M. 


THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA, 34 
West 28th Street, New York 1, N. Y. A 
nationwide religion-social welfare organi- 
zation founded in 1896 by Ballington Booth 
and Maud Ballington Booth to meet spir- 
itual and varied physical needs of the un- 
adjusted and disadvantaged of all nation- 
alities and creeds thru institutions, posts 
and departments in most major American 
cities. 


This DIRECTORY appears in 
THE SURVEY twelve times a 


year. 


Rates are 40 cents a line (actual) 


per insertion. For information 
contact the Advertising Depart- 
ment. 


child cannot be left in his own home, 
he may find more growth and stimula- 
tion through the institutional program 
than he can through a foster home place- 
ment.” The author’s thought is not con- 
fused, he is simply trying to discuss 
fairly some of the near-contradictions in 
programs which receive the greatest 
number of commitments. His discus- 
sion of foster home and private institu- 
tional programs in this connection is 
very just. His outline of “An Effective 
Institutional Program” emphasizes the 
essential basic provisions. 

Space does not permit discussion of a 
final chapter on prevention, youth cor- 
rection authorities, the growing role of 
psychotherapy, the coordinating councils. 

In so comprehensive an undertaking 
some unevenness of material is inescap- 
able. The reader occasionally may be 
confused by the juxtaposition of up-to- 
date material with statements drawn 
from older sources. 

While the author relies on the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau for statistics and 
study material he does not mention its 
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RATES WORKERS WANTED WORKERS WANTED 


Classified Advertising 


Display . - 50c per line 
Non-display . . . +. ~- 0c per word 
Minimum Charge . $2.00 per insertion 


CASEWORKER—Graduate accredited schoo 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY salary according to qualifications, good supe 
Graduate of accredited school. Mini- vision. Write Michigan Children’s Aid Sq¢ 
mum three years supervisory or administra- ciety, 
tive experience in social work; community 
organization; public health or related field. 


Discounts . ° 10% on six insertions Flint Branch, 200 E. Kearsley Stree} | 
Flint 3, Michigan. 
CASH WITH ORDER - 
Starting salary, depending on background, YOUNG MALE CASE WORKER or stati 


$3600 to $4000. Executive is responsible for institution for juvenile delinquents. Live o 


The Survey 


112 East 19 Street New York 3 administration of clinic; professional, nursing or off grounds. $2500 to $3200 depending oj) 
and casework staffs; interpretation to com- education and experience. Write fully to ij 
aS Fe ee a IS eee munity; and public speaking. Active Board. M. Nobis, Supt., Ferris School, Box 230, wit 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES Mr. Ralph Klein, Planned Parenthood Clinic, mington, Delaware. 


203 Professional Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. . al 
PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER—Commwy} 
nity Orthopsychtatric Clinic—Atlantic seaboar} 


ST 


PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS: Po- city. Intake and treatment interviews, intem 
ZALAINE HULL A enc sitions available with the New Mexico De- ae SUS contacts. Three (3) years experien il 
g y partment of Public Welfare for qualified Medi- in case work required. 9046 Survey. 
cal Social Consultant, Field Representative, : 

Bastach hls CONSULTANTS and Child Welfare Workers. Write immedi- CASEWORKERS—Midwest, private, multipy 
Professional and Executive Positions ately for application blanks and details to function children’s agency outside Chicaga] 
286 Fifth A : Merit System Council, Box 939, Santa Fe, Case Supervisor, $3700-$5000; Case Workes| 
Saas By Appointment New Mexico. ILI—$3500-$4200; Case Worker II—$320q] 


New York I, N. Y. Bryant 9-6552 


$3700; Case Worker I—$2800-$3300. Writ} 
9041 Survey. 


THE VERMONT CHILDREN’S AID SO- 
CIETY needs two caseworkers, Master’s De- 
gree in Social Work or two years training re- 


CASEWORKERS. Opening in multiple servic} : 


Salary $24 3600 d ai an agency for two caseworkers in Family Servic} 
GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. | i Slencet Goo working and ‘eng conde | 48d Child Placement Departments, Classific 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New tions. Apply 174 Pearl Street, Burlington, tions Casevotles I and II provide salar} 
York. PI. 7-8590. A f aay ee Ont range $2,700-$4,500. Placement on scale ded 
Ork, » F-60990, pro essional ; pendent upon experience, Write Jewish Famil 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, and Children’s Service, 15 Fernando Street 
group work, institutional, casework, borane Ni Stee sere ss or Aes for ices Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
: o aes racial sta equirements: Z in sociolo : 
and medical social work positions. or social work. Prefer some experience in | CASEWORKERS—man or woman for worl 
group wor k. Salary range $2500- -$3200. Write with adolescents and an adoption worker—proj 
perce seve: as oes eee 554 Henry fessionally trained and experienced, for p: | 
Avenue, Gran apids, Michigan, vate, state-wide child placing agency wal 
WORKERS WANTED growing program. Iowa Children’s Home S } 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK CONSULTANT | “ist, Room 206, Savings see 
CASHWORKER +s Profeccionally trained pexper: and Medical Social Worker. Graduate train- Toei cer tan a ena Cane rl aa 
s S De ing and experience in medical social case OMe 
enced, for multiple service non-sectarian work required. For further information write 
ee feet Se rebel a aig Me Ch eles or call Dr, A. L. Huether, Medical Director, OPPORTUNITIES in adoption specializatio 
Street, Da ea oy ek 36 Washington Crippled Children Division, Arizona State general placement, and family casework. Cas 
= : Department of Public Welfare, Phoenix, work openings in jaree reorganized male 
SS —————————EEE Aone service agency; good supervision, studen 
Beh cierto set RESI De N T—experienced training program, psychiatric consultation} 
, to direct centralized program, pri- Reasonable case loads and good personne 
marily in department of girls’ and women’s MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKERS (2), pro- practices. Beginning salary $2700 and in acj 
ey Sa Ree < averse pele fessionally trained with hospital experience. cord with experience. Family and Children’! 
has eek on ane ae ance of volun- National Jewish tuberculosis sanatorium, Los Service, 410 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Paw 
Eeiey Saas ie te a se oes New ee i Sane sepia pas | i 
E ji r about Sept. 1. ener- consultation. Salar -$322. rit irector 
ous salary and apartment. Sound personnel of socials Grice youn. of Hove: Duarte WANT BD cc Wore 6 Oe qualify 
practices. Graduate training preferred. 9074 California ; ‘ : cations with) the Medical) Burcan. opportualy 
Survey, : ties in all parts of America including foreieal 
countries; all negotiations strictly confidentia 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Small New Eng- IMMEDIATE opening for caseworker in com- Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive 
: g : ; 2 
land child placing agency, high standards. munity of 90,000 in heart of Shenandoah Building, “Chicago. 
Member Child Welfare League of America. Valley. One year graduate training minimum ; } 
Apply 9075 Survey. full training preferred. Good personnel prac- | DEPARTMENT SUPERVISOR in  centrai 
SESE E nen tices, supervision; salaries and working con- office of statewide adoption agency. Agencsl] 
DIRECTOR jor established temporary shelter gions pouap Are favorably with best national gives field work training to students 0 
for women and children in New York City, standards. Write Roanoke Family Service several graduate schools, majority of stafil] 
new building finished and equipped one year Association, 1216-A So. Jefferson Street, have full training, case loads are of approq 
ago. Woman preferred with degree from Roanoke, Va. priate size, personnel practices are written} 
school of social pose Administration experi- Exchange of full information about Agence 
nc sur ri 
cducation snd experience, Wane her Witte, | CASE WORKER — Family case work —child | {9 ‘Miss Trove Benedict, Director of Cate Wark 
E. Sprenger, Episcopal City Mission Society, ee pee ee pos Children’s Home Society of Virginia, Pp. 
E Seen ¢ consu - 
we eecker Street, New York 12. able. Write Charles E. Brown, Family So- Box /554, Richmond: ‘| 
: 7 ciety of Saginaw, 439 South Frankli 5 
ee OUe WORKER, young man with profes- Sears Nichieaa ranklin Street, CASEWORKER. Graduate of accredited schoo} 
Bona fevininig in accredited school, to de- s of social work, ability to speak Yiddish ow 
yeleD eae Hive rae in aaa: chil- German preferred, for family casework wit 
: us ution; sound personnel practices, CHILD WELFARE WORKERS — one year small but progressive Jewish agency. Starting 
good sa as dependent on training and ex- graduate training, one year social work experi- salary $2,700 to $3,300 depending on experij 
Betience. or further details write 9070 Sur- ence. Salary $250-$300. Apply Director Child ence; maximum $4,000. Write fully concern 
rey. Welfare, State Dept. Public Welfare, Phoenix, ing qualifications to Jewish Family Serviced 
ACTIVITIES DIRECTOR wanted by J 5 Arizona. 18 South Stockton Street, Trenton, N. J. 
y ec y Jewis 


Community Center in Midwest. New  build- CASEWORKERS for combined family and GIRLS WORKER, trained for small settlenenn 


ing, growing program. A chance for realist children’s ageticy acellen rac- 

professional development. Prefer young per- tices. Bes nt w mee ea eh sce Ree blag we Sear tL ha personiel 
son with at least one year’s graduate training ervision. Salary according to training and practices: Apply Bai ag Ce Sa 

Ss peas i SENS, : em ae Cor i 313 S. E. Second Street, Evansville, Indiana. 

ie ee eee. Must haye strong Jewish experience. Write Family and Children’s Serv- ‘ | 
dackgroun and interest. Excellent salar 16; slo si. Second sty vansvi - 

commensurate with training and ability. Sead a HES ney EY Sr CASE WORKERS: Immediate opening for bw 
picture, full professional academic and_per- CASEWORKER — Opening for professionally professionally trained workers, men or 
sonal history and references. 9068 Survey. trained caseworker in established multiple we Be $2,700 2 $3,600, yearly dete 

eS EE EEE EE Ee ee service family agency. Expandin rogram, minec y experience. Psyc iatric consultation) 

SUPERVISOR. Professionally trained with Professional super iegivede case cea: within agency. Opportunity to work with 
casework experience in child protective field. Board of Directors active in developing and Labor Organizations. Apply Family Servied 
Salary scale and personnel practices com- maintaining high standards of case work and Agency, 200 East Kearsley Street, Fling 
parable to other agencies in Boston. Send personnel practice, Recently revised statement Michigan. ; 
Statement covering experience, training and of personnel policies available. Salary be- a | 
salary requirement _ to Robert M. Mulford, ginning $3000 to $3200, depending on training STABLE, single function Agency of profes 
ates S.P.C.C., 43 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, and experience. Annual increments based on sional standards has opening for worker to doj 
Mass. euros ve 2 reaper var Jewish adopier. Position can offer stimulation and 

TT ocia ervice, 7 State Street, Albany satisfaction ; 

CASE WORKER, mature women, interested in New - York. i oh ae on request. Wri niometion even aan 
direct case Wot treattaenteot dependent __ job to Miss Lois Benedict, Director of Case 
children in small established children’s insti- CASEWORKER-~Foster care case load. Full Work, Children’s Home Society of Virginia, 
tution in Northern Ohio. Minimum require- | graduate training plus 2 years experience. Be- P, O. Box 554, Richmond. : 
meets M.S.S. degree from accredited school ginning salary $3000. Range $4000. Excel- 

some f i r 
ee ee Ge experience ; sound lent supervision for professional growth. _In- WANTED a= qualified Nursing Instructor. 
a ary commensurate with mediate SHening: Family & Children’s Serv- Please state qualifications in first letter, 9065 
raining and experience, 9071 Survey. Hele, Myaeen SANG Jefferson, Ft. Wayne, Ind. Survey. ; 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


CAN YOUR ORGANIZATION USE 

QUALITY, ABILITY, KNOWLEDGE? 

ARE YOU INTERESTED IN REAL 
PERFORMANCE? 


Young, energetic man (37), M.S. in So- 
cial Service, M.A. in Sociology, completed 
academic studies Ph.D. (Eastern Univer- 
sities). NOW, director planning council 
in city of 250,000, campaign assistant in 
chest, desires position in fund raising, 
' community organization, administration. 
Sound experience in budgeting, extensive 
| knowledge fields of casework, group work, 
public health, psychiatry, and research. 
_ An opportunity for your agency to obtain 
imagination and independent thinking 
‘combined with balanced judgment in 


practice. 
9080 SURVEY 


XPERIENCED WRITER AND LECTUR- 
ER, who likes research in new fields, is inter- 
ested in short term projects. 9081 Survey. 


SW, extensive experience executive, super- 
visory and case work, wishes change position. 
Languages. Excellent references. 9067 Survey. 


“AN, 42, married, Administrative, supervisory 
fexperience, 20 years social work, 4 quarters 
“Graduate Training. Desires position, progres- 
isive agency or institution. 9047 Survey. 


ROUP WORKER—NYSSW graduate, cap- 
lable, creative, dynamic, personable, wide range 
of experience in variety of settings. Selective- 
looking for Assistant Director of Director of 
Activities position in individual centered 
agency where vision and imagination can be 
utilized. 9077 Survey. 


DYS WORKER. One year Director of boys 
activity at  Settiement House. Extensive 
camping experience. Excellent references. 9076 
hSurvey. 


JAN, 36, single, MSW, five years experience 
in case-group work, community organization, 
administration, and public relations. Only West 
Coast, with progressive agency. 9078 Survey. 


XECUTIVE, Man, 41. Currently employed 
Public Relations Director. Experienced group 
work college students, program director, pub- 
‘ic speaking. Wide international contacts. 
)Seeks administrative position. Must be stimu- 
‘lating, challenging and offer direct contact 
with either individuals or groups. Wife also 
experienced group worker. Both available. 9079 
‘Survey. 


DMINISTRATOR, male, 42, married, B.S. 
Group Work, graduate course Case Work, 
7 years business executive, 15 years public 


and private recreation, youth serving agen- 
cies. Desires challenging position. 9072 Survey. 
; 


JCIAL WORKER, college graduate, 13 years 
experience workshop physically handicapped. 
desires position in similar field or Institution 
for Aged. 9073 Survey. 

ASEWORKER; age 27, M.S.W.; medical 
‘social work major, two years experience at 
ublic welfare office; desires position in any 
‘setting. 9069 Survey. 


eee 
ETTLEMENT HOUSE DIRECTOR 
(woman), 20 years experience, desires similar 
position, references upon request. Available 
‘September 1. 9058 Survey. 


_ EEE EE EEE 
TRECTOR of a successful and unusual boys’ 
child-caring project seeks new and challenging 
position. Outstanding success as an admini- 
trator, fund-raiser and public relations. 44 
years old. 9051 Survey. 


XECUTIVE — woman — M.S. Background of 
family case work, psychiatric case work and 
community organization. Fifteen years experi- 
ence in administration and supervision with 
nationally known organization. 9082 Survey. 


OUSEFATHER—delinquent, problem boys, 
recreational and occupational therapy experi- 
ence; excellent checkable record, available im- 
mediately. 9015 Survey. 


ee 
ECREATION AND CRAFTS counselor with 
long experience in institutional work seeks 
fresh opportunity in children’s agency. 9052 
Survey. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


BE THE FIRST to own Father Goose, poems 
for kiddies, $3. Limited author’s edition. 
panies Publishing Corp., Smithtown, L. I, 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. Books on 
Social Work, Gerontology, and Mental Hy- 
giene. Greely Square Book Store, Box 18, 
fremont Station, New York 57. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
137 Cottage St., Jersey City 6, N. J. 


LANGUAGES 
LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 


Portuguese, Italian, French, German, Russian, 
by quick, easy Linguaphone Conversational 
Method. Save time, work, money. Send for 
fvee book. Linguaphone Institute, 50 RCA 
Bidg., New York 20, N.Y. 


RECORDS 


NATIVE FOLK MUSIC from many lands. Re- 
cordings accompanied by illustrated manual. 


Ethnic Folkways Library, 117 West 46th 
Street, New York City. 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 
SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. Hudson 


and North Moore Streets, New York. 


MAPLE SYRUP 


NEW YORK STATE—pure maple syrup. New 


1950 crop. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 1 gallon, $5.75; Y% gallon, $3.25; 
% gallon, $1.75. (F.O.B.) SUGAR BUSH, 
Olean House, Olean, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, 45, presently employed statewide 
children’s organization, desires change. Mid- 
west private family—children’s agency or in- 
stitution preferred. M.A. Chicago S. S. 
1943; over 20 years’ experience family, chil- 
dren’s and psychiatric work; last 15 years in 
supervisory and administrative positions. 9084 
Survey. 


PROGRAM DIRECTOR available now. Long 
experience in boys’ institutions. Prefer boys- 
town type of program. Excellent references. 
Would consider boys’ club administrative posi- 
tion. 9083 Survey. 


CASE AIDE: A.B. Psychology, University of 
California, Berkeley; M.A. Student, C.C.N.Y. 
Evening Session. Experience: psychiatric and 
normal children. Interested in social case 
work, New York City. 9053 Survey. 


SOCIAL SERVICE CONSULTANT— 
46, married, able administrator, effective 
writer and speaker, energetic, resourceful, 17 
years experience in private and public (city, 
county, State and Federal) welfare administra- 
tion, is anxious to break away from a federal 
desk and the hubbub of Washington, and to 
get back into an operating position. Will con- 
sider any job offering an opportunity for exer- 
cise of initiative and judgment in informal 
working relationship, such as heading multi- 
functional private or public agency, supervis- 
ing field staff, directing community relations 
program, or what have you, Present salary 
$6,000, but will settle for less in return for 
challenging job, pleasant associates, northern 
climate and attractive natural setting. 9066 
Survey. 


Advertise Your RESORTS in The Survey 


rr 
TRAVEL 


_—_—— eo 


EUROPEAN STUDYTOUR 
$680 


Five countries in five weeks under the 
leadership of author and social scientist. 
Combine recreation with intellectual 
growth. 
liefs, art. 
hotels, all meals, sightseeing, etc., in- 
cluded in cost. Late July departure. 
Immediate registration essential. 


Examine national customs, be- 
Round trip plane fare, good 


Information from 


INTERNATIONAL STUDYTOUR 
ALLIANCE INC. 


12 EAST 46 STREET NEW YORK 


RESORTS 


VACATION ON GAPE COD? 


“THE BLUE SHUTTERS" has pleasant rooms 
and comfortable cottages at moderate prices. 


A large lawn and garden assures privacy. 


Write to Mrs. Thomas O’Donnell, 4 Atwood Ave- 
nue, Provincetown, Mass. Telephone 450W 


MERRIEWOODE 


Highland Lake « Stoddard, New Hampshire 


Where Interesting People Meet for the Perfect Vacation. 
Gay. informal atmosphere. ENJOY Beautiful Highland 
Lake 10 miles long. ALL Land and Water Sports. Square 
and Folk Dancing. 4 hours by train from New York. 
Special rate of $45 for Opening Week, June 24-July | 
Regular Season Rates: $55, $60 & $65 weekly 


OLIVE ''HATTIE'’ BARON, Director 
Write Dept. S for literature e Phone: Hancock 98, Ring {3 


Summer Vacation at 
WOODLAND COTTAGES — High in the 


mountains of Western North Carolina, near 
the Blue Ridge Parkway. Clean, cool, com- 
fortable, completely furnished for housekeep- 
ine. Rates reasonable. Address: Woodland 
Cottages, Spruce Pine, N.C. 


KNIGHTSHELME FARM 

Meredith, New Hampshire 

e Eat home cooked New England 
meals 


e Sleep in large comfortable rooms 
Relax on gracious shady lawns 


Roam fifty acres of woods and 
fields 

¢ Drink in the beauty of the White 
Mountains 
Browse in the pine panelled li- 
brary 

e Enjoy peace and quiet of rural 
New England 


e Pay modest rates 


“4 fire place and Whippoorwill with every room.” 
1950 Season — June 23-September 6 

For reservations write: 

Mrs. Howard Knight 


Knightshelme 
Meredith, New Hampshire 


APARTMENT WANTED 
Desk Fe spd oe SR A a ae 
STAFF MEMBER and husband need 1% to 3 
room apartment, New York City, to $50. 
Furnished or unfurnished, 9061 Survey. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tur Survey) 
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SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Richmond Professional Institute 


MARGARET MORRISON CARNEGIE COLLEGE 


Department of Social Work 


Four-year undergraduate course for women leads 
to Bachelor of Science degree. 


Two-year graduate course in public assistance, child 


welfare, case work, etc., leads to degree of Master of 
Social Work. Open to men and women. 


Dormitories. Registration Sept. 14-16. Fall semester 
Write for catalog. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


begins Sept. 18. 


Box § 


SUMMER INSTITUTE 


THE SUMMER INSTITUTE 
FOR SOCIAL PROGRESS 
AT WELLESLEY INVITES YOU 


for the 4th of July Week-end, 4 week or two 


Informal vacation conference 


July 1-15 


on the beautiful country campus of 
Wellesley College on Lake Waban, Mass. 
Open to men and women of all vocations inter- 
in current national and 
problems of democracy. Variety of recreation. 


Write—Dorothy P. Hill, Director 
14 West Elm Avenue 


ested 


Wollaston, Mass. 


Graduate Professional Education Leading to the Degree 
of Master of Science in Social Work 


Fall Semester Begins September 22, 1950 


Applications now being received. Catalogue will be sent 


of the 


College of William and Mary 


k * OK 


a 


on request 


* K * 


For further information, write to 
The Director, 901 West Franklin Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 


international 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 


51 Commonwealth Avenue | 


(Continued from page 341) 
consultant service in delinquency, in- 
terrupted during the war but resumed 
three years ago. 

It is an informative and stimulating 
book. Criinton W. ARESON 
Superintendent, State Agricultural and 
Industrial School, Industry, N. Y. 


LOUIS PASTEUR—Free Lance of Sci- 
ence, by Rene J. Dubos. Little, Brown. 
$5 


jak HASTY GLANCE AT THIS BOOK TEMPTS 
one to write a survey of Pasteur’s 
great achievements. The author has 
chosen, however, to give us so much 
about the scientist’s manner of work, 
his sentiments, his mental processes, the 
development of his big ideas, his tem- 
perament, that we have in effect a 
panorama of the cultural revolution of 
the latter half of the 19th century. 
Pasteur’s very complex genius mani- 
fested itself in a simple personality full 
of contradictions. We need not make 
too much of his uncritical acceptance of 
religious and political orthodoxies while 
pursuing, through rigorous physical and 
chemical experiments, the mysteries of 
spontaneous generation and disease and 


decay and immunity. His passive con- 
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formity to the conventional as well as 
his hard and often revolutionary work 
appear to have been forms of what we 
call “escape” today. Similar contradic- 
tions appear at every stage. 

Reared a bourgeois, Pasteur had a 
wholesome respect for money and as- 
sumed that he would have to accumulate 
a fortune for the future of his family. 
Yet he later released his patents for pub- 
lic use and derived no profits from the 
industrial applications of his discoveries. 
He always insisted that “science belongs 
to humanity.” He objected even to the 
sale of vaccines produced in his labora- 
tory, for the benefit of further research. 

Pasteur’s deep humiliation over the 
capture of Paris by the Prussians in 1870 
was a strong factor in his determination 
to master the secrets of brewing beer— 
not to be outdone by the Germans. Yet 
he had little more than contempt for the 
professional loyalists, officials, and_poli- 
ticians who tried to settle scientific issues 
on partisan or national grounds. As a 
student, he seemed to have little spe- 
cific ambition beyond the urge to get 
to the head of his class. Before he be- 
gan to teach, however, he “had tasted 
the excitement of discovery” and thence- 
forth strained to the utmost for a peep 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tur SURVEY) 


over the edge of what was already) 
known. He was proud as a boy alway4 
of his medals and honors, yet he wa ! 
aware too how much the scientist dey 
pends upon the work of others, how) 
often his course is turned by mere 
chance. In the case of the neglected 
culture of chicken cholera, which he 
might have thrown down the drain as 
spoiled, his curiosity about how dead thd) 
germs were led him on to the practical} 
art of producing vaccines. | 
Pasteur was extremely logical. Those 
of us who refuse to shake hands or who 
wipe the table-ware with our napkins 
to avoid infection will be glad to learnt 
that Pasteur himself started these rituals | 
even if we continue to kiss babies andj 
others. No one could foresee the far-} 
reaching consequences of Pasteur’s ex 
periments and ideas. With all his imagi 
nation and inventiveness, he remained} 
essentially a man of his own time, al-} 
ways longing for the smell of his father’s 
tannery. When he recommended to the} 
silk industry a procedure for climinaueael 
the eggs of diseased insects, he wrote} 
that the procedure is “so easy that af 
woman or child can do it.” 
BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERE 
Educator and Writer 


| 
| 


THE SURVEY 


| 


SOSTON COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


A GRADUATE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL, OFFER- 
ING A UNIQUE PREPARA- 
TION FOR THE MANY 
CAREERS IN THE 

SOCIAL SERVICES 


Family Counseling 

Child Care 

Psychiatric Social Work 
Public Assistance 
Community Organization 


Medical Social Work 


Address: THE DEAN 


Boston College School of Social Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
LOS ANGELES 7 


SUMMER SEMINARS IN AUGUST... 


August 7—August 18 
Social Adjustment in Old Age 


August 21—September 1 
Cultural Factors in Social Work Practice 


and 


Lectures by Dr. George Devereux, Anthropologist 
FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPTEMBER 18... 


Public Welfare 
Family and Child Welfare 


Social Group Work 


Social Community Organization Work 
Medical and Psychiatric Social Work 


Bulletin on Request 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The 


George Warren Brown 


School of Social Work 


Saint Louis 5 


Missouri 


First semester opens Friday, 


September 22, 1950. 


Second semester opens Thursday, 
Eebruary 1, 1951. 


The Division of Social Welfare 


Administration 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


offers 


Professional Education 


Leading to the degree of master of social work. 


Courses combine theory and practice 
in social case work, social group work, 
community organization and research. 


Applications for fal/ enrollment are now be- 
ing received, Early application is advised. 


Write: The Director, Division of Social Welfare 
Administration, 314 Lincoln Hall, Urban, Ill. 


AMERICAN 
LABOR LEADERS | 
The Personalities and Forces in th > | | 
Labor Movement = ff 


By CHARLES A.MADISON si 
Author of “Critics and Crusaders” 


What kind of people are the labor heac 
Here are vivid profiles of the most imp 
leaders in the American labor moveme) 
ing the dynamic influence of personal 
in the development of labor’s self-c 
and economic power in America. “. 
avoid being impressed with the juc 
his analysis and the scholarly work 
hind it.”—Sumner H. Slichter. | 


SMALL TOWN 
RENAISSANCE 


A Story of the Montana Study 
By RICHARD WAVERLY POSTON 


Citizen Achievems 


Papel bare ae 


aon et cio are fey 
| Organization, De: 
5 imbues 


How can we prevent our rural communities from 

becoming ghost towns? Here-is reported a famous 
experiment carried on by the University of Mon- 
tana to revitalize human life in the small towns ~ 
of that state. In describing successful new tech- | 


| Ranging over the length 
-~ try, this survey of t 
try, this survey of # 
_ suburbia brings the pr 
_ recent achievements 
will inspire the 
community a bett pla 
and admirable b 


4 


niques which emerged from that project, this | 
book offers readily adaptable programs by which _ 


STEELTOWN Can 

An Industrial Case History of the vt 
Conflict Between Progress and 

| Security 


- By CHARLES R. WALKER 
Yale Labor and Management Center Ay 


Sebo See & 


ain 
An on-the-spot study of what happens to a com- d ive Lab 
munity when its major industry shuts up and ee iy, d wit 


significant step in the devolopment of a scientific 
method for handling these critical and increas- 
ingly common community and corporate disloca- | 
tions. “‘No one who is concerned with the question 
of labor-management relations can afford not to 
read it.”—Russell W. Davenport, FORTUNE. }&#'!- 
$4.50 AT te «i54 : 
Sey At your 
H 
49 aneeR & BROTHERS 
St 33rd Street, New Vick 16 


bookstore Or from 


